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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF A GENTLEMAN ON A 
VISIT TO LISBON. 
(Continued from page 83.) 
A sampte of what Lisbon was may still be seen in those parts 
of the town which escaped demolition. In that quarter called 
the Mororia, which is evidently the most ancient part, the 
streets are ill paved, very irregular, and so narrow that the pro- 
jections of the upper stories of the houses almost meet these 
of the opposite side, so that the sun and air are thereby ex- 
cluded. These streets which are super-eminent in darkness, 
dirt, and stench, remain at this day nearly in the same state in 
which Lisbon is described by Mariana to have been at the time 
the town was taken from the Moors by Don Alphonso Henri- 
quez, in the twelfth century. The houses are here narrow, 
lofty, with a great number of stories, and are deautified with a 
profusion of gothick and Moorish ornaments. The new streets 
which have been erected are all parallel and straight, inter- 
secting each other at right angles. They are broad, perfectly 
uniform, and level. They stand in the valley which was totally 
destroyed. It is not a little singular that the limits of the 
earthquake should be so strongly marked. The houses on the 
steep declivity of the mountain immediately above, remained 
in a great measure uninjured. The house in which I lodge 
overhangs this valley, and notwithstanding its immense height, 
received no ill effects from the convulsion. A strict attention 
to uniformity is observed in the construction of the houses in 
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the new town. They are five stories high, and are built of 
white stone. The appearance which they make is very hand- 
some. They are not built like separate houses, so that on @ 
coup d’cil, they seem rather to be the sides of immense pa- 
laces. On each side of the way there is a spacious foot-path, 
raised above the surface of the pavement, and flagged for pas- 
sengers. It is defended against carriages by stone posts. The 
three principal of these streets commence in the large square 
called Praga do Commercio, which is on the bank of the river 
where the valley begins, and terminate in the Praga do Rucio. 
The centre is called Rua Augusta, the others which are paral- 
Jel to it Rua da Prata and Rua d’Oro, streets of silver and gold. 
They are inhabited by gold and silver smiths, and artizans in 
other metals, who, as is usual in the south of Europe, work on 
the ground floor, close to the door. Their shops make a most 
elittering and brilliant appearance, but your ears in passing by 
are assailed by such an intolerable din that it is scarcely possi- 
ble to hear yourself speak. The noise is equally pleasant as 
that with which you are frequently entertained in the streets 
of London while walking in the wake of a waggon loaded with 
iron bars. The Praga do Commercio is the largest square in 
Lisbon. It is six hundred and ten feet long, and five hundred 
and fifty broad. Here was formerly the terrace or parade of 
the Royal Palace, called ferreiro do fago. On the east it is 
bounded by the Tagus. The buildings which surround it are 
handsome and uniform, each wing terminating in a pavilion at 
the water’s edge. One side is occupied by the publick library 
and courts of justice. The others are appropriated to the 
Custom House and Exchange. Under the whole there is a 
spacious arcade, similar to the piazzas of Covent Garden, ad- 
mirable for symmetry and strength, and equally useful as or- 
namental. From this square the Portuguese compute their 
latitude and longitude. In the centre stands the celebrated 
equestrian statue of the late king. It is of bronze, and was 
cast in one entire piece, which is said not to have occurred in 
any work of similar magnitude since the restoration of the art. 
Altogether, it is the noblest work of the kind I have ever seen. 
The appearance of the figure and horse is strikingly magnifi- 
cent. The statue is elevated on a lofty pedestal, adorned with 
emblematical groups, which do equal credit to the taste and 
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execution of the sculptor, whose name was Joachim Machado 
de Castro. Among them the fine figure of an elephant is par- 
ticularly conspicuous. The founder’s name was Bartholomew 
da Costa. The bust of the Marguis de Pombal, who was the 
chief promoter of the undertaking, formerly adorned the front 
of the statue. This was displaced by the dastardly resentment 
and dirty malignity of his triumphant enemies after his fall 
from power. In place of the portrait of this great minister, 
they have substituted the arms of Lisbon. On being told of 
the circumstance, Pombal observed with as much magnanimity 
as sang froid, “I am glad they have done it: it was a bad like- 
ness.” At the other extremity of the new streets is the Praga 
do Rucio. Here is the great palace of the Inquisition. Over 
the pediment in the centre of the edifice is a group of figures 
representing religion trampling on a prostrate heretic. The 
caverns and dungeons are said to extend under a great part of 
the square, which is next in size to the Praga do Commercio. 
The houses which surround it are mostly mean and dirty. 
They are occupied chiefly by low wine shops and coffee houses, 
which consequently make it the grand resort of noisy politi- 
cians, tobacco smokers, idlers, and beggars. In each of these 
squares is an encampment of French. 

- The town is open on all sides, and without any other defence 
than the batteries and forts on the river. It is true that on an 
eminence in the old Moorish part of the town there is a small 
fortification called O castello dos Mouros, and by the English, 
the Castle of Lisbon: but this is merely a name. The fortress 
is very weak, and totally incapable of protecting the town against 
an attack, even were the inhabitants disposed to make trial of 
its strength. It is, however, of equal service to the Portuguese 
as if it were as strong as Gibraltar. They would defend one 
with the same gallantry as the other. Neither would be made 
use of by them for any other purpose than to fire salutes on a 
royal birth-day, on the festival of St. Antonio, or on some 
equally important occasion. When the French approached, 
the guns of this castle maintained a most respectful silence. 

There is here no court end of the town as in London. The 
nobility and gentry reside indiscriminately in all quarters. The 
most agreeable part is that which, from its elevated situation, 
and the salubrity of the air, bears the Spanish name of Buenos 
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| Ayres. This hill is the highest in Lisbon, and is chiefly chosen 
hi! on account of its superior cleanliness, as a residence by the 
| ) English who resort hither for the benefit of their health. The 
; natives who live here are comparatively few. Earthquakes 
I! have also been always much less felt in this situation, which is 
i another reason of its being preferred by foreigners. Many of 
| the houses in this quarter are handsome, and have not only 

| | large gardens contiguous, but you see vineyards, cornfields, 
Hi! and orange groves, interspersed among the buildings, which, 
id: | when contrasted with the dirtiness of the streets below, give it 
i an appearance exceedingly pleasant and rural. The view from 
it the hil! is very picturesque and extensive. Few of the houses 
i | in Lisbon have any thing very striking in their architecture, 
if though many are dignified with the pompous appellation of 
palaces. They are generally four or five stories high, of which 
i i the attick apartments from being the most airy and pleasant, 
| are used as dining and drawing rooms. ‘The bed chambers 
are in the lower stories. In good houses nobody inhabits the 
ground floor, which is occupied as a coach-house or stable, and 
frequently by merchants as a warehouse for goods. Many of 
the palaces of the nobility, so nearly allied is their grandeur to 
meanness, are disgraced by having this part of the house ap- 
propriated as a dram-shop, or decorated by the appendage of a 
barber’s bason. The windows of the upper stories open into 
balconies, where during the heat of the day the Portuguese 
damsels sit under awnings of silk to inhale’ the refreshing 
breezes from the river, to make signals to some passing lover, 
or to listen to the musick of the guitar. Their elevation, how- 
ever, does not always protect them from the aromatick gales 
and sweet smelling odours of the inferior regions—*“ 4// sounds 
and stinks come mingled from below.” The interior decorations 
in houses of some of the nobility are very costly. The apart- 
ments in several which I have seen, now occupied by English 
officers, are magnificent, yet there is in them, though much 
splendour, but little taste, and a total absence of what an Eng- 
lishman calls comfort. Notwithstanding it is frequently cold 
enough for a fire in the winter months, they never make use of 
either grates or chimneys. The windows are all thickly latticed 
‘ | with iron: and though jealousy is by no means out of fashion, 
h these bars are seldom efficacious when opposed by inclination or 
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a spirit of intrigue. The entrance to the houses is shocking. 
The street doors are usually left open. The hall doors are 
without knockers. On pulling a bell they are opened by a 
Jong string from above, and by an invisible hand, which re- 
minds you of Ofren sesam in the Arabian Nights. The situa- 
tion of Lisbon is exceedingly eligible for a metropolis. The 
Tagus washes the foundations of the houses throughout the 
whole extent of the city. The harbour is deep and capacious. 
At present the river is entirely covered with ships. The Rus- 
sian fleet, and many British men of war lie at anchor imme- 
diately opposite to the town. The breadth of the river at its 
mouth is only a league. At the Praga do Commercio it is still 
narrower, but above the town it spreads itself into an immense 
bay, twelve miles from shore to shore. The opposite bank of 
the river, in its narrowest part, rises abruptly into steep preci- 
pices. The Tagus is navigable but little way above Lisbon. 
It runs between inaccessable rocks, and its current is broken 
by many rapids and cataracts. In the reign of Charles II. a 
proposition was made te the Portuguese government, by a 
company of Dutchmen, to trace roads over the rocks, to make 
dykes, and to cut sluices and canals, so as to facilitate the pas- 
sage of boats as far as Madrid. They proposed also to render 
the Manzanares navigable which empties itself into the Tagus. 
The revenue was to be defrayed by a tax levied on the con- 
veyance of goods. Councils were forthwith held to deliberate 
on the expediency of the measure. The grave sages, how- 
ever, of which they consisted, did not cherish so ardent an at- 
tachment to artificial navigation as that which was entertained 
by the celebrated Mr. Brindley, who was accustomed to speak 
of rivers with the most sovereign contempt. During his exa- 
mination before the house of commons, on being asked by a 
member, for what purpose he apprehended rivers to have been 
created? this gentleman is well known to have answered: 7° 
feed navigable canals. ‘The reply which was made to the pro- 
posal by these wise counsellors, after weighty consideration, 
was: * that as God had not seen fit to make those rivers navi- 
gable, it was a clear proof that he did not choose they should 
be so, therefore, to attempt to make them otherwise than they 
were would be contradicting his providence.” With this com- 
mendable determination these philosophers broke up the coun- 
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cil. In Algarve they never prune atree. It is thought irre- 
ligious to direct its growth. ‘God knows best,” they say, 
“ how a tree should grow.” 

The foundation of Lisbon is ascribed to Ulysses. By the 
Greeks, says tradition, it was called Olus-hiffon. This, by the 
Romans, was pronounced Odisifion, which by a later corruption 
has become changed into Lisbon. Clear as is this etymology, 
which is as satisfactory as some of Noah Webster’s, the Por- 
tuguese historians reject it with disdain, indignant that their 
capital should be disgraced by so modern an original. It was 
founded, says Luis Marinho de Azevedo, by Elisa, the son of 
Javan, and grandson of Noah. By him it was called £iéiseon, 
afterwards Eilisbon, and by corruption Lisbon. What, say they, 
can be more evident. To doubt would be presumption. Far 
be it from me not to give implicit belief to assertions so gravely — 
advanced, and so clearly proved. Camoens has thought proper 
to adopt the more vulgar idea. Which of the two is most au- 
thentick I shall leave to be decided by graver philosophers, not 
being over fond of matter-of-fact. I confess, however, that I 
can as readily persuade myself to credit the poet as these learn- 
ed historians. The following is the passage in the Lusiad 
which speaks of the foundation of Lisbon. The beauty of the 
verse loses none of its lustre in the translation of Mickle: 


* Lusus the loved companion of the God : 
In Spain’s fair bosom fixed his last abode, 

Our kingdom founded and illustrious reigned 

In those fair lawns, the blest Elysium feigned, 
Where winding oft, the Guadiana roves, 

And Duero murmurs through the flowery groves. 
Here with his bones, he left his deathless fame, 
And Lusitania’s clime shall ever bear his name. 
That other chief th’ embroidered silk displays, 
Tost o’er the deep whole years of weary days. 

On Tago’s banks at last his vows he paid 

To wisdom’s godlike power, the Jove-born maid, 
Who fired his lips with eloquence divine. 

On Tago’s banks he rear’d the hallowed shrine : 
Ulysses he, though fated to destroy 

On Asian ground the heaven-built towers of Troy, 
On Europe’s strand more grateful to the skies 

He bade th’ eternal wails of Lisboa rise.” 
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The Portuguese historians with a modesty peculiar to them- 
selves declare that the descriptions of Elysium, and of the gar- 
den of Eden as given by the poets, are not merely shadows of 
imagination, but real pictures of their country and its capital. 
Europe, says one of them, Antonio de Macedo, is the best of 
the four quarters of the world. Spain the best part of Eu- 
rope, and Portugal the best part of Spain. It is manifest, ob- 
serves another, Luis Mendez de Vascoucellos, that the Euro- 
peans are superior to the rest of the world, and that they who 
inhabit the most temperate regions are most perfect by nature. 
It is therefore evident that as Lisbon is situated in the most 
temperate aspect, the influence of the heavens must necessa- 
rily make its inhabitants most perfect of all in corporeal beauty, 
and mental excellence. The same grave author in a work 
called O sitio de Lisboa, which was written in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and has since been printed by the 
Academy, accordingly proves from Plato and Aristotle, that 
Lisbon is the first of earthly cities. A Portuguese divine, in 
speaking of the temptations offered to our Saviour by Satan, 
who showed him from the mountain all the kingdoms of the 
earth, exclaims: “ Ah fortunate is it that the kingdom of Por- 
tugal was concealed from his view by the mountains of Spain, 
or our blessed Lord would never have been able to resist the 
offer.” It is a common observation among them Porem todos 
dizem, gue o reino de Portugal he a melhor terra do mundo. 
‘ All the world allows that our country is the finest on earth.’ 
They also say Portugal he fequeno, forem he um turon de azu- 
ear. * Portugal is small, but itis a lump of sugar.’ In pro- 
portion as the Portuguese think highly of themselves, they en- 
tertain for all other nations the most sovereign contempt. I 
was conversing with one of them a few days since, in whose 
company I chanced to be dining, upon the affinity between the 
Spanish and Portuguese idioms. On my observing that the 
provincial dialect of the Portuguese did not differ so much from 
Castilian as many provinces of the peninsula, he struck me 
dumb with astonishment by saying “ Provincial dialect do you 
call it Sir? Give me leave to observe that it is our language 
which is pure, the Spanish is a corruption of the Portuguese, 
not ours of the Spanish.” His impudence in making such an 
assertion as this, rendered me incapable of giving him an an- 
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swer. I had much difficulty to refrain from laughing in his 
face. Some one who must have known little of the matter, 
has said that they had a good language, but that they did not 
know how to speak it. The fact is, their language is bad, and 
their manner of speaking it worse. [ had rather hear the howl- 
ing of their dogs, or the chimes of their bells, than listen to 
one of these jew-looking gesticulators, swelling with self-im- 
portance like a bursting frog, and sputtering his gibberish. 
Though I can speak it fluently, I can never bring myself to defile 
my mouth with it. I always answer in Spanish. There is a Cas- 
tillian proverb: Strifp a Spaniard of his virtues and you will 
make him a good Portuguese. Almost all proverbs are truths : 
never was any one more so than this. Without a particle of 
the courage, nobleness, generosity and frankness of the Spa- 
niard, he has all his ferocity, and revengeful disposition, super- 
added to the qualities of cowardice, hypocrisy, malignity, cru- 
elty, meanness, and the most egregious vanity. Such is the 
general character of these courageous patriots. The Portu- 
guese fear and hate a Spaniard. A Spaniard detests and de- 
spises a Portuguese. The present cause in which the two 
couniries are engaged, is far from obliterating this national an- 
tipathy. I seldom see a Spanish soldier in the streets without 
hearing him loaded with opprobrious epithets by the rabble, and 
abused for being a Spaniard. 

The Portuguese writers who are fond of this kind of magni- 
ficent rodomontade, say Lisbon, like Rome, is built on seven 
hills. This remark is absurd, and there is no truth in it. The 
ground on which it stands is hilly, but no such division can be 
discovered. Of late Lisbon has increased rapidly in size. It 
is computed to be two leagues in length, but its breadth is nar- 
row in proportion, seldom exceeding a mile, and oftentimes be- 
ing very inconsiderable. The population from this extent might 
be supposed greater than it actually is, as the houses in many 
parts are laid out on a very large scale. The number of inha- 
bitants, according to the most accurate estimate, is upwards of 
two hundred and fifty thousand, of whom more than twelve 
thousand are shut up in convents. 
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October 3d. 

The weather here has been for some days past most intole- 

rably hot. At noon the sun 
‘‘ Darts on the head his forceful ray 
And fiercely sheds intolerable day.” 
The heat is so excessively relaxing, that when joined to the 
labour of climbing up the perpendicular streets, and to their 
pestiferous odours, walking for some hours of the day, is next 
to impossible. The inhabitants tegularly sleep after dinner at 
this season. The siesta is indulged in by all ranks. At this 
hour every thing is still and dead. At four the labouring 
classes begin to appear, and after sunset the principal inhabi- 
tants are seen abroad. The evenings are beginning to be cool, 
and the air at the close of the day is very refreshing. During 
the continuance of a drought they make processions to procure 
rain. A deluge and tempest follow, on which occasion they 
say that when Wosso Senhor is good, he is too good. A Portu- 
guese trying to mount a horse prayed to St. Antonio to assist 
him. He then made a vigorous spring and fell on the other 
side into a puddle. Getting up and wiping his clothes, he ob- 
served, ‘ St. Antonio has assisted me too much.” You may 
say with truth of this climate, that it never rains but it pours. 
Days of perpetual, silent'rain are very rare; when it once be- 
gins the water comes down in a deluge. “ Unéroken floods 
and solid torrents four.” At this time it is easy to imagine 
how agreeable the streets are. The water rushes down them 
like rivers, and often with such violence as to make them ut- 
terly impassable. In many places I have seen the current 
three feet deep. As to walking, if you go under the houses, 
you are drenched with the water spouts; if you attempt the 
middle of the street you have to encounter a torrent: between 
the two there is a mountain of dung. Such is the force of the 
water, that you may stand a chance of getting drowned in an 
attempt to cross. Instances have actually occurred of men 
and horses being carried away by the cataract, and almost pre- 
cipitated into the river. Some people are considerate enough 
to make a bridge, by placing a plank on blocks or barrels, over 
these rapids. At the bottom of the Calzada de Estrella, and at 
those crossings which are most frequented, gadlegos post them- 
selves at these times to convey passengers on their shoulders. 
VOL. X. 20 
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The brooks round Lisbon which it was easy a little before to 
step over, and which in summer totally disappear, during the 
heavy rains, rush in torrents down the hills. The waters gather 
together in the valleys so they cannot be forded. In the months 
of November and December travelling is impracticable. After 
the rains have subsided, it is necessary to wait a month till the 
waters have retired to their proper channels. The rainy sea- 
son lasts till February, after which hardly a drop falls for five 
or six months. The swelling of the streams it is feared will 
retard the operations of the army, which is shortly to march 
into Spain. Snow is extremely rare in this country. About 
fourteen years ‘ago a little happened to fall, at which the com- 
mon people were so terrified that they ran into the churches to 
implore the protection of St. Anthony, imagining that the 
world was coming to an end. 

The gallegos form no inconsiderable, and certainly not the 
least respectable part of the inhabitants of Lisbon. These use- 
ful men leave their poor native province Galicia, and emigrate 
partly into the other provinces of Spain, and partly into Portu- 
gal, where they engage in the most menial offices. Here all 
kind of drudgery is performed by them. The noble minded 
Portuguese disdain to engage in such servile employments as 
porters, water carriers, &c. They scorn the idea of carrying 
a burden, or wheeling a barrow, which they say is only worthy 
of a beast. The gadlegos are very patient and laborious. They 
are so scrupulously honest that their faithfulness has become a 
proverb. Notwithstanding they are avaricious, no allurements 
of gain will induce them to commit a dishonest action. Their 
dress is peculiar. They weara brown cap. Many of them 
have no other lodging than what they casually find in cellars, 
stables, or cloisters. With their earnings they often return 
home to their families, when they have gained a sufficiency, 
and pass the remainder of their days in their native country. 
They make excellent servants, and are employed in most Eng- 
lish families, as well as by many of the Portuguese, as cooks, 
and chamber maids, &c. they make beds, girls seldom being 
employed in that capacity. Portuguese servants are not only 
too lazy to work but they are generally thieves, not to mention 
their uncleanliness. The lower classes here prefer raggedness 
and filth with all its concomitants, to the smallest exertion. 











Wherever you go you see a parcel of huge dirty fellows 
stretching themselves at full length on the ground. In this 
position they will sometimes continue from morning till night, 
in a state of the most perfect apathy. You will oftentimes, it 
is true, see them employed while thus lying in the sun, but 
their employment consists only in performing for each other 
the kind office of abridging their respective retinues, which 
they execute without the assistance of a comb, placing their 
heads alternately in one another’s laps. In this occupation they 
however merely imitate their betters. All classes here occa- 
sionally employ themselves in this meritorious manner. It 
often serves to beguile a tedious hour, or to fill up a pause in 
conversation. Persons of condition so far from being ashamed 
to allow others to lessen the number of the inhabitants that 
awell on the surface of their skulls, will not hesitate in com- 
pany to perform the same office for themselves. This is not 
seldom done by them at cards. Young ladies in their visits 
seldom fail reciprocally to engage in this useful pastime ; they 
vie with each other who shall slay most in a limited time. A 
friend of mine lives in a family where there are several dam- 
sels, who are wonderfully expert at this amusement. They 
take great pleasure in thus obliging their visitors, and I have 
several times been asked by them if I would not permit them 
to confer the favour on me. I saw the other day in the Praga 
do Rucio, a man seated on the pavement with a baboon on his 
shoulder picking the lice from his head. He seemed very dex- 
terous in the performance of his work. I was told that he be- 
longed to a fellow who gains his livelihood by thus employing 
his talents for the publick good. Not long since I was dining 
at a house where the servant who stood behind my chair was, 
while I was eating, industriously cracking his captives on the 
back of it. I requested him to defer his dloody business till I 
had concluded my dinner. When two friends are thus using 
their fingers instead of combs, those prisoners that they take 
are usually bitten between the teeth. 


(To be continted.) 
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CHARACTER OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


[The following character is taken from a sketch of the Philosophy of Lord 
Bolingbroke, a book which was printed about forty years ago, and at the 
time when the principles and opinions of Bolingbroke were more gene- 
rally known and feared than they are now, it produced a considerable 
effervescence, Since then it has been gradually neglected until now it 
is almost forgotten. } Ep. AnTH. 


Arrer saying so much on the particular, or as I may call 
them, the specifick qualities of lord Bolingbroke, it may not 
Seem difficult to settle, and sum up his general character.—If 
any thing remains dubious in his conduct, it is that ambiguous 
and double part which he has acted as a man and a moralist. 

Behold him now, or rather hear him declaiming against the 
corruption, the vices, and the venality of the age; like a 
preacher of righteousness descending from heaven, to save a 
sinking land ! See him stand forth the champion of liberty and 
virtue, sacrificing himself, like another Decius, to the happi- 
ness and salvation of his country, and devoting his life and la- 
bours, like a martyr, to his God! Such is his lordship’s robe 
of state, his patriotick garb, and the solemn form of his profes» 
sion, in which he appeared to his noble friends, and the pub- 
lick. But step behind the scene; see him undressed, and in- 
vested, if I may so speak, with pure nature, and in his real and 
philosophick character, and you see the mere mortal, “ non 
hominem sed homuncionem ; transported with the basest, or 
however with the worst passions of the basest and worst na- 
tures; chagrined with disappointment, fired by resentment,— 
elated by vanity, and spirited by ambition ;—at liberty, upon his 
own principles, to pursue every grosser impulse, and to indulge 
every brutal instinct in his frame. 

Thus he held a different language to his friends as a patriot, 
and to posterity as a philosopher. In this however he acted 
consistently enough with his principles, careful, as it should 
seem, of maintaining a character among his friends and country- 
men, which was a personal good to him, while he remained in 
the land of the living; but careless of friends and country, and 
of every thing, except the reputation of his parts, which was 
his all, when friends and country, person and property, body 
and soul were, as he supposed, gone for ever. 
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We may judge of his lordship’s moral taste, from what 
he says in one of his Letters on History, that he would ex- 
change what we have of Livy, for what we have not: That is, 
he would rather have seen that broil of passion, that clashing 
of interest and ambition, that corruption and vice, and that 
combination of political circumstances, which undermined the 
foundation, hastened on and attended the fall of Rome, than the 
portrait of those shining virtues and heroick deeds, which had 
asserted and vindicated her liberty at home, and extended the 
glory of her arms and empire abroad. 

As a man he seems to have had much of the composition of 
Alcibiades in his frame,—all his levity—his extravagance,— 
his artifice, his vanity and debauchery, and the same open con- 
tempt of the religion of his country. I wish I might not add, 
that Alcibiades, under the severity of a Spartan, still covered a 
licentious heart; and though his abilities, as a politician, were 
indisputable, yet his ambition was intolerable. I will not say, 
that his lordship will thank us for comparing him to any man 
of ancient or modern times, but I think it possible he might 
mean Alcibiades no ill compliment, when he tells us, that So- 
erates could make him a great man, but not a good man. 

In considering Lord Bolingbroke as a writer, we have en- 
deavoured to do justice to his merit, in the beauty of his dic- 
tion, and elegance of his composition, yet cannot think him al- 
together free from censure and defect in his manner.—He has, 
what he charges upon St. Paul, a great deal of that assuming 
air, which is apt to accompany much learning, or the opinion 
of it. “He has the presumption and artifice which he ascribes 
to Des Cartes ;—the gross calumny and abusive language, with 
which he charges the divines, and his political adversaries, the 
journalists of the day. We allow him a fine pen, but then he 
had too much gall mixt with his ink: Or in other words, he 
had a fine head, but a foul stomach, which prompted him to 
disgorge on all that came in his way. He is the very bully he 
represents Dr. Clarke. He boasts—he looks fierce,—and is 
little to be feared.—He has all the heat,—the hyperboles, the 
exaggerations,—the acrimony of style, and violent invectives, 
which he charges upon the rhetorical establishers of artificial 
theology, who he tells us, declaimed much, reasoned ill, and im- 
posed upon the imaginations of others, by the heat of their own. 
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He has the copiousness and elegance of Tully, but wants his 
accuracy, perspicuity, coolness and good-humour. He has 
more fire than the Roman, with his comprehensive range,— 
but wants his ease, his candour, his pleasantry, serenity and 
judgment. He affects Bacon’s extensive scheme, and stately 
manner, but wants his depth, his reach, and severe majesty. 
He has more dignity in his manner than Seneca, and a more 
just and copious eloquence: his periods are more rounded, 
more polished, more flowing and harmonious, but he has not 
more wit and learning, more redundancy of thought, more 
variety of images and happy allusions, in which to express, 
to illustrate, and adorn his sentiments: Seneca’s errours, as 
a philosopher, were the faults of his sect; lord Bolingbroke’s 
seem to have been the vices of the man: He is not indeed so 
palpable a sophist as the Stoick, but no less bold an assertor of 
paradoxes. If he is above that play of words which we censure 
in Seneca, he gives his.intelligent reader more serioug effence 
by his playing with reason and argument, and attempting to 
impose by all the arts of false logick, cavered and conveyed 
under the brilliancy of a pompous diction, and all the figures 
of rhetorical declamation. He has not indeed the extravagance 
of the Stoick, but is without his elevation of thought, his tem- 
perance and ingenuity of spirit, his candour, his sincere attach- 
ment to virtue and the most virtuous philosophy, his detesta- 
tion of vice, and sensibility of the excellence and true perfec- 
tion of man. Our noble author has Plato’s luxuriant imagina- 
tion and flow of words, but wants his correctness and regulari- 
ty, his loveliness, his moral character and divine sublimity. 
Lord Bolingbroke’s defects and enormities, as a reasoner and a 
moralist, outweigh and overshadow his excellencies, as a wri- 
ter; but the defects of Plato, as a writer, (though no man in 
general is more natural, more powerful and persuasive) are 
outweighed and overshadowed by his excellencies, as a mo- 
ralist. 

What aggravates Lord Bolingbroke’s unhappy conduct as a 
writer, is this, that no man has given better rules for reason- 
ing, and no man has practised them worse. No man has ex- 
claimed more against passion and prejudice, of which no man 
was ever more guilty. Who was ever a more severe critick ? 
and who ever lay so open to censure? Who ever charged 
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ethers, and was himself so chargeable with absurdity and incon- 
sistency ? Who railed so much against dogmatism, and was 
himself so great a dogmatist? A professed enemy to furious 
zeal and an uncharitable spirit, yet devoid himself of every 
sentiment of candour and humanity: A specious recommender 
of morality, yet fundamentally subverting every moral obliga- 
tion :—Acknowledging the powerful and proper influence of 
religion, on the private and publick happiness of mankind, yet 
making it the business of his life and labours, to deface every 
principle of religion from the human mind ;—applauding 
the excellency, and subverting, as far as he was well able, the 
authority of christianity ; affecting to adore the wisdom and 
goodness, yet attempting to destroy all government, and the 
very being of Providence; confessing the happiness and ad- 
vantage of immortal hopes, yet contending with the zeal of a 
martyr, for destruction and eternal death ; reasoning with the 
pride of a superior spirit, and I had almost said the faculties 
of an angel, to prove himself a brute ; and whilst he affects to 
do honour to the nature and attributes of God against dogma- 
tists and divines, has cancelled all the motives of reverence to 
his name; and of obedience to his authority. 

However, we must allow, that Lord Bolingbroke has digni- 
ty, has eloquence, wit, memory, spirit and sagacity in a very 
high degree. But if he has dignity, he has vanity ; he has 
more eloquence than energy ; his energy is sometimes rage, 
and he has more spirit than strength: His wit is unchastised 
and licentious : His memory is greater than his judgment-—or 
his judgment is over-born by passion and prejudice, and his 
sagacity appears more distinguished than his sincerity —He is 
more a dogmatist than a reasoner—more a wit than a sage-—an 
orator more than a philosopher, and a politician more than a 
moralist. His genuine profession was indeed politicks :—His 
pride made him a philosophersand his manners an infidel. 
His conversation had influenced his principles, as these were 
fostered by his pride ; and through both you will see his poli- 
tical sagacity, busy in deducing effects from their causes, and 
tracing the growing corruptions of christianity, through the 
successive intrigues of emperors and popes. 

In our noble philosopher you observe not only the genius of 

the politician, but the form, the spirit, the tone, the ambition 
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of the minister of state, or more than the statesman.— When 
Antoninus condescended to visit the Portick, he brought not 
his quality and the imperial purple along with him, but shews 
himself in his speculations every where decent, modest, com- 
posed, resigned and humble. Lord Bolingbroke’s quality gave 
him not confidence, but arrogance: the philosopher appears 
still in his robe of state; you see him proudly seated, or seat- 
ing himself on a throne; far above the level of the vulgar 
world, dispensing his dictates in literature, in criticism, in phi- 
losophy and theology, with the tone of a master, or the haugh- 
tiness of a tyrant, and pouring scorn and contempt upon the 
learned of all ages, as no better than fools, knaves or madmen. 

However on the subject of politicks, we must allow, that ad- 
dressing himself to his noble friends, and the publick, he has 
preserved more sobriety, decency, and dignity, than in his 
other writings.—His wit, on other occasions, and in general, is 
strong rather than fine, and daring and rash, rather than polite 
or delicate. It fears nothing, and spares nothing, however sa- 
cred in the estimation of other. men. It enters not the mind 
gently, and like light without noise, and with calmness and si- 
lence, but like a whirlwind, or a clap of thunder, which startles 
and affrights you. It is short and smart, rather than weighty, 
and has generally both the turn and conciseness of an epigram, 
after the manner and style of his favourite historian.—lIt is de- 
void of humour, pleasantry, and delicacy, and consists mainly 
in a magisterial sneer, a blunt, a frank and jolly rudeness, bor- 
dering upon, or of the same stamp with the bawdry of Mon- 
taigne, or a coarse and unsavoury joke, by which he shocks the 
modest, distastes the elegant, offends the virtuous, and scan- 
dalizes the religious. 

Lord Bolingbroke was a genius and a wit: The different 
parts he sustained of a statesman and a scholar, of a politician 
and a philosopher—the various branches of knowledge he at- 
tempted, and made so considerable a proficiency in, can leave 
us no room to doubt of his abilities; and it is more a wonder, 
that he performed so much, than that he understood no more 
in the literary way: His attempt at general knowledge led 
him, as it must do every man, into gross ignorance of particu- 
lars. As the traveller, who would, within the short space of 
human life, give us a perfect description of all the parts of the 
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world, their inhabitants, and various productions, must give but . 
a very imperfect account of any: Where he has staid the 
longest, and employed the greatest industry and accuracy, 
there we may expect he will be best qualified for a teacher ; 
and for this reason we justly prefer lord Bolingbroke’s politi: 
cal, to his philosophical writings. The politician preached well, 
because he had been versed in practice, and knew by expe- 
rience, as well as theory, the principles of his science. The 
philosopher never practised, or his practice was such, as led 
him into prejudices against the best philosophy. He makes 
many a just observation on men and manners; for these, es- 
pecially of the worst sort, he had studied. But religious truth 
and spiritual enjoyment seem to have been out of his province ; 
and here he frequently censures what he does not understand, 
and condemns in the lump, what he had never experienced, or 
impartially examined. What contradicted his passions and 
prejudices, revolted his reason; and the real foundation of his 
mortal averson to morality and religion, and of his preferring 
naturalism to both, was their excellency, which far transcendr 
ed his conceptions, and were of a note too high for a corporeal 
philosopher to relish; and what had no effect upon himself, he 
would not allow to have any existence.—Experiment was the 
test of natural, and thence lord Bolingbroke’s experience was 
made the test of moral and religious truth, which as he could 
neither see nor feel, he would not know or believe. He could 
find no appearance of consistency in an author, who had pub- 
lished a “* Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul,” and a trea- 
tise of the “ Reasonableness of Christianity :”* The cause is 
ebvious: he had pre-conceived an opinion of the inconsistency 
of the master Christ and his Apostles. An inconsistency indeed 
there was, not in the notions or writings of either,.which he 
does not so much as attempt to prove, but with his own preju- 
dices and passions. 

Yet religion, if it could not reform, served to reproach him ;: 
Revenge was natural: he would discredit and destroy that, which, 
if admitted, would discredit and destroy him. Hence the phi- 
losopher’s unrelenting malice against the Bible, in the room 
of which, he presents the world with the first philosophy ;= 


* Philosophical Works, Vol. II. p. 152, 
VOL. X. 21 
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But the remarkable difference between the sacred writers and 
lord Bolingbroke, whom it is no injustice to class in the fore- 
most rank of those, whom we literally style profane, will, I 
hope, still preserve the credit of the one, and repay with just 
contempt the other. 

The more I read lord Bolingbroke, the more I find myself 
convinced of the futility of his reasoning, the ostentation of his 
learning, the vanity of his head, and the corruption of his 
heart.—His falsehoods are sometimes so bold and plain, that 
you admire his effrontery :—His paradoxes are so novel, that 
you smile at his vanity ;—though his fraudulent chicane and 
sophistry are sometimes so palpable, that we cannot restrain 
our indignation and contempt for the man, who could so wil- 
fully, or easily impose upon himself, and attempt so grossly te 
impose upon others. 

In pretence he is modest,—in fact more confident and as- 
suming, than any author he has censured: No man has affect- 
ed more to humble human pride,—no man ever gave greater 
proofs of human vanity :—In words indeed he expresses a dif- 
fidence of himself, but he has at the same time shewn a tho- 
rough contempt of all mankind :—He professes his zeal for 
truth, whereas he had plainly nothing so much in view, as vic- 
tory; and he has displayed his learning, and extended his 
reading, as other conquerors have done their arms, with no 
other view, but to deck himself with the spoils of the van- 
quished. 

His style and manner are his peculiar glory: it is here in- 
deed he triumphs; he is generally elegant, splendid and hap- 
py in his diction; he may seem only too ambitious of orna- 
ment for a philosopher, whose dress should be his least con- 
cern or recommendation: and after all the applause that has 
been given, or can be demanded to his excellencies, as a writer, 
it must be insisted upon, that he frequently dilates so much, 
that he is confused ;—he explains till he is obscure,—he re- 
peats till he is odious,—he blackens till he is infamous,—he 
is inconsistent to the most palpable absurdity, and pompous to 
a most ridiculous vanity. 

In short, more affected modesty, more real assurance ;— 
more shew of knowledge, more instances of ignorance ;—more 
slender premises, more positive conclusions—more assumption 
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and less proof—more declamation against fraud and imposition, 
more real imposture—more vehement invectives againt preju- 
dice, more glaring proofs of passion ;—more easy credulity, 
more daring infidelity-more pretence to precision and accu- 
racy, more chicane and sophistry ;—more parade of argument, 
more inconsistency ;—more affectation to defend God’s laws, 
more real impiety ;—more genius, more wit, more futility and 
folly, I never met with united in one writer, pagan or christian. 


REMARKS ON ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF THE ROMAN POETS. 


N® XML. 
JUVENAL. 
Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 
Juv. Sat. I. 85, 

Hoary does not appear to have been a pre-eminent virtue 
among the poets and orators of Rome. It is probable that Ju- 
venal had his share of vanity, and did not intend that others 
should form a mean estimate of the work of his own hands, 
when, after describing its contents, he figuratively concludes, 
nostri est farrago libelli. More than ordinary assurance and 


heroism were manifested in seizing that high ground of satire, 


which he took and occupied ; and in contending with such firm- 
ness and perseverance against the reigning vices of his age 
and country.* In his description of the excesses that were pre- 
valent in the weak and wicked reign of Domitian, he has kept 
nothing back. His reader would almost assert that he had been 
a spectator, though a disgusted one, of the most disgraceful 
scenes at the games, and the stews, and the baths; that he had 
his spies and informers, by night and by day, in every family 
and street, and in every place of publick resort. Whether his 


freedom of description is calculated to drive wickedness from . 


its secret holds, or to reform publick lewdness and indecency, 


* Juvenal, as well as Persius, is thought to have leaned towards the se- 
vere doctrines of the stoicks. He cites Zeno as the author of true philo- 
phy, and contrasts the pure instructions of the stoick, with the enormities 
which he describes: Melius nos Zenonis praecepta monent. 
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is a question that I shall not at present examine ; but the per- 
sonal indignation of the satirist commands our reverence. 

Juvenal assumed the same province in morals, that Horace 
did in matters of taste. Horace seldom approached fashiona- 
ble vices; if he did, he passed lightly over them: but Juvenal 
approached them with firm step, and trampled them under foot. 
Horace, as one of the old scholiasts says, is a superficial sati- 
rist, who contents himself with smiling, and showing his white 
teeth ; but Juvenal bites his prey to the very bone, and rarely 
quits without destroying him: He was indeed a censor always 
true to his post, and never did censor have more to correct.* 

To form a just estimaté of his satires we ought to take a ge- 
neral survey of their subjects, their character and design, and 
their adaptation to the end proposed. 

It will hardly be disputed that the state of Rome was exces- 
sively corrupt, and that the standard of mordls had fallen to the 
extreme degree of turpitude, at the time when he wrote. Al- 
low ever so much for the exaggeration of the poet, and we 
have still enough left to vindicate this conclusion. It is the 
applicability of satire to times, and persons, and circumstances, 
that gives it all its savour and pungency. And Juvenal could 
scarcely have been accounted less than mad, to have aimed 
with such vengeance, and such particularity of discrimination 
at the most shocking vices, if they had no existence except in 
his own imagination. When therefore he describes the cor- 
ruption of the men, and indeed the profligacy of both sexes, the 
tapacity of private guardians, and publick rulers and magis- 
trates, the hypocrisy of philosophers, the rich adding insult to 
oppression in their conduct towards the poor, and all with a 
minuteness, and a gravity of invective, that give the strongest 
proof of his own knowledge and convictions, we are compelled 
to believe the reality of the scenes, of which we find such strik- 
ing pictures, though sometimes probably coloured beyond 
nature and truth. 


* I have forebdrne to extend the parallel between Juvenal and Horace, 
hs satirists. The ground has been passed over by Dryden and Dusanex, 
Rupert and Gifford. It is not singular to prefer Juvenal to Horace : com- 
pare, says Scaliger, Juvenal’s twelfth with Horace’s first satire, and Sané 
ille tibi Suvenalis poeta videbitur ; hic Horatius, jejunae cujuspiam theseos 
tenuis tentator; He pursues the comparison still farther in favour of Ju- 
venal. 
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Such in general are the subjects of Juvenal’s satires. It would 
be indecent to adduce all the particulars, and unnecessary to the 
completion of my purpose in these cursory remarks. Nor can 
there be any doubt thic the poet intended, while he expressed 
his virtuous indignation, to contribute his share, by the poignan- 
cy of his satire, towards the suppression of those vices, which 
are the principal topicks of discourse. 

Respecting the adaptation of the means to the end, a matter 
of the first consequence to be justly estimated by all reformers, 
the criticks upon Juvenal have been much divided. He has so 
thoroughly denudated the objects of satire, as to render them 
disglsting to every pure mind: but there are those of a more 
vulgar cast, which take pleasure in this unrestrained exposure, 
and listen without much emotion to the thunder of his declama- 
tion against the guilty. There have not been wanting pagan 
writers, who have blamed him for indiscretion; and it has been 
thought, that he sometimes rather teaches to commit a crime, 
than inspires an abhorrence of those moral disorders, against 
which he seems to declaim. It has even been believed that he 
derived too much pleasure from the obscenity of some of his 
own descriptions ; and it has been conjectured, that he was not 
quite so immaculate himself, as to take very deep offence at the 
black spots that he discerned in others. But in general he has 
deservedly been praised for his sincerity; and, while many have 
examined with too little aversion the pictures of gross sensuali- 
ty drawn by his pen, it is very manifest that his intention was to 
present a visible object, at which he was to direct the bitterness 
of his reproaches. It is true there are portions that ought never 
to see the light ; before which translators have stood appalled, and 
have not ventured to give them a full and faithful delineation. 

But in such cases we must allow for the times, when it was 
usual to call things by their true names, and to speak of them 
without reserve. 

Having selected such enormities for the subjects of his satire, 
and brought them so plainly into view, there seems to have been 
left no option respecting the manner in which they were to be 
treated. Accordingly we find in Juvenal a style of vehement 
declamation and angry invective. He makes no efforts at per- 
suasion, because he is not sufficiently cool. He seldom sports 

with the guilty, but aims generally to wound them deeply; and 
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he chooses rather to prostrate them at once by a bold and impe- 
rious tone of satire, than merely to vex and irritate them by a 
malicious sort of raillery. Yet it has been denied that he was 
influenced as much by a genuine zeal to correct the disorders 
and excesses of his own age, as by a spirit of vanity and ostenta- 
tion, which led him to aspire after the reputation of an intrepid 
reformer. Granting that pride had some concern in his under- 
taking, there can be no doubt, at the same time, that he was ac- 
tuated also by an aversion to the crimes, which he appears so 
much to detest. Whether he adopted the means that promised 
most certainly to correct them, is a distinct question. Folly and 
fashionable absurdities, whether in manners or opinions, are best 
met by wit and ridicule. But these are weapons less easily 
weilded against gross vices; for the consideration of such vices 
serves to make the moralist more grave and contemplative, or 
more angry and indignant. Every thing like levity is remote 
from his thoughts, or studiously suppressed ; and while he takes 
care not to give dignity and importance to folly, by applying se- 
rious correctives, he is no less cautious so to distinguish between 
real wickedness and venial foibles, as to direct all the strength 
of our aversion and abhorrence against the first. 

Severity must be looked for as a prominent feature in a poet, 
who, like Juvenal, entered the lists in opposition to the licen- 
tious and profane. To him we look not in vain: for we find 
him always inflexible, never satisfied with gentle stripes and par- 
tial reproofs, nor willing to close with any compromise for 
wickedness or impiety. 

Some have thought the tenth satire too philosophical for this 
kind of writing, and have been ready to remark in others too 
much affectation of learning, and of intellectual excellence, more 
becoming the ancient sophists and rhetoricians. He wrote when 
letters had began to decline ; and being chiefly concerned about 
morals, he sometimes offended, probably without much solici- 
tude, against the rules of taste. 

There is a story told by Suetonius, whose truth however is 
doubted by some, that Juvenal was banished by the emperour at 
the advanced age of eighty years. According to his account it 
was a sort of banishment in disguise ; for he was sent in a pub- 
lick capacity, without any pretence of punishment for his indi- 
rect severity upon the sovereign and the nobles of Rome. So 
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much of the account is unquestionably true, as asserts that he 
went into Egypt; under what circumstances, or with what de- 
sign, cannot with certainty be ascertained. It is probable that 
the fifteenth satire was the fruit of this visit. 


ee 
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Interea Dryadum sylvas saltusque sequamur 
Intactos. Vire. 3. Geo. v. 48. 


FRANKLIN’S MOTTO. 


I+ has been a question, Who was the author of that beautiful 
line which was applied to Dr. Franklin. 


Eripuit Coelo fulmen Sceptrumque Tyrannis. 


It has generally been imputed to Mr. Turgot : but some have 
sald it was composed by a poet in Holland ; and that Turgot only 
altered or corrected it, to read 

Eripuit Coelo fulmen, mox Sceptra Tyrannis. 


The hint of it, nevertheless, whoever was the author of it, was 
probably taken from a poem more ancient, in which 1s this line, 
Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonandi. 

This is in a Latin poem on Astronomy, called Astronomicon, 
written by Marcus Manilius, in the reign of Tiberius, five books 
of which only have been preserved, concerning the fixed stars. 
The best editions of this work are those of Paris, in usum Del- 
phini in 1679, in quarto, and that of London, with the notes of 
Bentley, in 1739, in quarto. That of Bologna, in 1474, in folio, is 
very rare. 

STAGE BLUNDERS. 


Every one has heard of the ludicrous perversions of Shake- 
speare, which have been occasioned by a slip of the tongue in 
these lines ; 


‘* Stand by my lord, and let the coffin pass.” (parson cough. ) 
“* Art thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d.” (damn’d goblin. ) 
Several mistakes of a similar kind which have graced the 
French stage, are not less laughable. An actor in exclaiming 
“arréte, lache, arrete,” “halt, coward, halt;” pronounced the 
words in such rapid succession that the audience heard “ arrete 
la charette;” “stop the cart.” Another, who should have said, 
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“ Sonnez, trompettes;” in his warmth exclaimed, “ Trompez 
sonnettes.” 


“~ 


DREAMS. 


From time immemorial the credulity of a part of mankind has 
been duped by the interpretation, and apparent fulfilment of 
dreams. There is no doubt that any one who will be at pains 
to treasure up the night-rovings of his fancy, may not unfre- 
quently observe a considerable analogy between the visions of 
his sleep, and the subsequent events of his waking hours. The 
cause of this correspondence is to be sought, not from any pre- 
ternatural source, but simply from chance. Among the thou- 
sand dreams which an individual has in the course of a year, it 
would be very singular if some one did not bear a certain de- 
gree of similitude to some future transaction, sufficient to cause 
the one to be recognized as the representative of the other. Now 
if any person possesses a sufficient share of prejudice or credu- 
lity, to induce him, out of an hundred dreams which he trea- 
sures up, to take advantage of one, which happens to be fulfilled, 
as a step in his demonstration; while he makes no account of 
the ninety and nine of which he is never again reminded; such 
& man may readily become an infallible interpreter, and rest 
strong in the conviction that oyap ex dios esiv. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Apropos to the above subject is the fortuitous similarity be- 
tween words in different languages, which our wiseacres and in- 
terpreters of derivations find so advantageous in indicating the 
pedigree of nations. Probably no two different tongues exist in 
which a dozen words may not be found very nearly resembling 
each other in sound and sense. Yet from neglect of this con- 
sideration, how many laborious hours have been spent in mak- 
ing out the direct line of genealogy from the Tartars to the Es- 
quimaux, or from Welch to the Mohawks, which is considered 
to be demonstratively proved, when it can be shewn that the 


name of tomahawk in one corresponds to that of-fryingpan in 
the other. 


HUMANITY REWARDED. 


A surGEon in Florence, happened to discover in the street a 
dog whose leg had just been broken by a cart wheel. .Compas- 
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sion or curiosity induced him to send the dog to his house, 
where he reduced the fracture, and confined the animal, till the 
cure was completed. The dog was then dismissed, not until 
after many demonstrations had been shewn of gratitude and joy. 
About a twelvemonth afterward the same dog came to his study, 
apparently in great agitation, and extremely solicitous to attract 
his attention to something which was going on abroad. The 
importunities of the animal did not cease until he had compelled 
the surgeon to descend into the yard, where, to his surprise, he 
discovered slowly entering the gate, another dog with his back 
broken. 


BALDNESS 


Amonc the Romans was always a subject of raillery, and of 
all the honours decreed to Caesar, none pleased him more than 
the permission to wear continually a laurel crown, because it 
concealed this odious defect. Martial has an epigram upon the 
subject, which was probably addressed to some Latin petit-mai- 
tre, who, to hide his baldness, always wore a cap, under pre- 
tence of some malady in his ears ; 


Non aures tibi, sed dolent capilli. 


STUDY OF THE LAW. 


PERHAPS perseverance is more necessary for the student at 
law, and is a quality the absence of which can be less easily sup- 
plied than any other. At any rate, nothing is more fatal to legal 
success than pursuing the study in hot and cold fits—by starts, 
and after frequent intermissions. The inconveniences which 
arise from these occasional relaxations, are intimately felt, but 
cannot easily be described. He who would strive for eminence 
in this profession, is for a long time placed in the condition of 
the boatman described in the Georgicks, and if he remits from 


his labour is carried rapidly back, and loses the progress he 
had made: 


Si brachia forte remisit, 
Atque illum in praeceps prono rapit alvens amni. 


VOL. X. 22 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


HOR. EPIS. 10. LIB. 1. 


W:, Fuscus, lovers of the smiling fields, 

Thee hail, to whom the town more pleasure yields. 
In this we differ, and in this alone, 

In all things else, like twins, our tastes are one. 
By each the same’s approved, the same denied ; 
Two constant doves, long tenderly allied. 

You guard the nest, while I the country rove, 
Admire the brooks, the moss-grown rocks, and grove. 
1 live, 1 reign, soon as I leave behind 

Those busy scenes, where you such pleasure find. 
Like a priest’s slave, on dainty fragments fed, 

I nauseate cakes, and long for simple bread. 


Would you obedient live to nature’s voice, 
What favoured spot should sooner fix your choice 
Than where, mid rural scenery, spread around 
Secure retreat and calm repose are found ? 

Say, where does winter hold a milder sway, 

Or fresher breezes cool the summer’s ray 

That dries and scorches all the grassy plain, 
When the mad lion, or the dog star reign ? 

What scenes can better soothe the aching breast, 
And calm each anxious, envious, care to rest? 
Does the green herbage, that adorns the field, 

In smell or beauty to the marble yield ? 

Flows. water purer through the bursting lead, 
Than when it murmurs o’er its pebbly bed ! 
Why mid your Parian columns towers the tree ; 
Why prais’d the house, whence length’ning fields you see# 
Because, though oft by violence suppress’d, 
Nature still lives and acts in every breast ; 

By silent efforts still regains her sway, 

Corrects your tastes, and bids your hearts obey. 


To him, who can’t discern with skilful eye, 
The Tyrian from the Aquinatian dye ; 
No loss more deep or certain will accrue, 
Than to the man, who knows not false from true. 
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We presume very few of our readers have ever seen the 
following beautiful “ Hymn ro Harmony,’ 


POETRY. 


If fortune’s smiles too fondly swell the heart, 

When chang’d, her frowns a deeper pain impart. 
Reluctant we resign what much we love ; 

Then from your thoughts ambitious schemes removes 
A humble roof more real bliss can give, 

Than kings or courtiers from their pomp receive. 


_ The stag, in fight superior to the steed, 
Vanquish’d and drove him from the verdant mead ; 
The horse asks aid of man, receives the rein, 
And proud in victory prances o’er the plain; - 
But ah, unhappy strives in vain to shake, 

The rider from his back, or bridle from bis neck. 
So he, who fearing indigence, resigns 
Freedom, more precious than the wealth of mines, 
Shall meanly cringe, a slave to lordly power, 
And serve a master till his dying hour, 

Because he could not, with contented mind, 
E’n in a better place, and pleasure find. 
Our fortunes use us like our shoes; we fall, 

If they’re too large, they pinch us if too small. 
Then live my Fuscus, happy in thy share 
Of fortune’s favours ; nor thy censure spare 
If e’er I seem ambitious to acquire, 

Beyond what frugal reason should desire. 

Gold far less fit to govern, than obey, 

A slave must serve us, or a tyrant sway. 

My muse behind Vacunia’s mould’ring fane 
Hath thus to Fuscus tun’d her humble strain ; 
And here, where all the rural pleasures meet, 

I want but thee, to make my bliss complete. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


Spencer, by Dr. Jortin. 


QueEEN of sweet numbers and resistless sound, 
Which can the soul with pleasing force enthral, 
And hold the thoughts in deep attention bound, 
And bid th’ obedient passions rise and fall; 
All powerful Harmony ! on thee I call ; 
From dark oblivion I thy deeds would raise ; 
O tune my lyre and help my feeble lays ! 
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in the manner of 
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As yet this world no being-place had found ; 
Wild chaos rul’d and sable-vested night, 

Whilst jarring atoms, through the vast profound 
By chance and discord left to doubtful fight, 
Strove with tumultuous rage and restless might ; 

Till harmony and love compos’d the fray 
And chas’d the shades of ancient night away. 


Love, whose approach the darkness dares not bide, 
Shot from his starry eyes ten thousand rays : 
She to the chords her softest touch apply’d, 
Then louder ’gan the swelling notes to raise, 
And sung fair Peace, and beauteous Order’s praise. 
Her voice sweet sounded through the boundless deep, 
And all was calm and all did silence keep. 


The listning atoms straight forgot their hate, 
And pleas’d, yet wond’ring at their change, they stood, 
Strange force of sounds, such fury to abate ! 
Then each. with fond embrace the other woo’d, 
And each eternal peace and union vow’d. 
Love bound them, nothing loath, in lasting chains, 
And o’er them all, his willing subjects, reigns. 


Then yon bright orb began to roll askance, 
His course essaying through th’ ecliptick way ; 
And wand’ring stars to move in mystick dance, 
And skies their azure volumes to display : 
Then ’gan the earth to smile in fair array, 
And new-born man with wonder and delight, 
Gaz’d all around him on the beauteous sight. 


This work perform’d, the goddess took her flight, 
Winging the wide-expanded fields of air, 

To her own native place, the realms of light, 
Where dwell the gods devoid of grief and care, 
Around her golden throne they all repair ; 

Enwrapp’d in silent transport, while she sings 
Sweet lays, responsive to the trembling strings. 


Yet thence, though rarely, the celestial guest 
Deigns to descend, unseen of mortal eyn, 
And gently glides into the poet’s breast : 
She comes, and lo! he feels the power divine ; 
New images begin to rise and shine, 
Keeping due measure, wooing hand in hand, 
And sober judgment leads the sprightly band. 
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Such was Calliope’s unhappy son, 
Whose tuneful harp could soothe the savage kind, 
And bid descending streams forget to run. 
Poor youth ! no charms in musick could ue find, 
His bride twice lost, to ease his love-siek mind, 
When hid beneath the hoary cliffs he lay 
On Strymon’s banks and mourn’d his life away. 


Such was the eyeless Greek, great sacred name ! 
Who snatch’d the son of Thetis from the grave : 
And hung his arms high in the house of fame, 
Victorious still, time’s envious power to brave, 
While suns arise and seek the western wave, 
Such he, who in Sicilia’s flowery plains 
‘Tun’d to the oaten reed his Dorick strains. 


And he, who sung the frantick rule of chance, 
Leaving no room for wisdom and for choice, 
And built the world with atoms drove askance, 
Theme all unworthy of a skilful voice : 
And Mantua’s swain, whose clearer notes rejoice 
Th’ enravish’d ear; so graceful he relates 
Flocks, fields, and swains, and fierce-contending states. 


+ 


And like the Greek, in fate and in renown, 
Britannia’s poet, born in later days, 
Whose brow new wreaths and flowers celestial crown ; 
And sung man’s hapless fall, and angel’s frays ; 
And, bold to venture through untrodden ways, 
Explor’d the secrets of the frowning night, 
And soar’d above the stars with daring flight. 


Nor shall my partial song leave thee unsaid, 
Worthy to mix with this harmonious band, 
Thee, gentle Spencer, whom the muses led 
Through fancy’s painted realms, and fairy land, 
Where vice and virtue all embody’d stand, 
Where useful truths in fair disguise appear, 
And more is understood than meéts the ear. 


Come, condescending goddess, and impart 
A mild assistance to an aching breast : 
Exert the force of thy prupitious art ; 
If thou be present, who can be distrest ? 
Pain seems to smile, and sorrow is at rest ; 
The thoughts in mad disorder cease to roll, 
And still serenity o’erspreads the sout. 
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By thee, the youth encourag’d nought to fear 
*Sdeigning ignoble ease and mean repose, 
Meets the swift fury of the threat’ning spear, 
And follows glory through a host of foes. 
Nor can’st thou not the din of arms compose : 
Thou mak’st the god of war forsake the field, 
And drop his lance, and lay aside his shield. 


Thou know’st in pleasing how, to wound the mind, 
Surpris’d, unguarded, and to love betray’d : A 
Alas! why art thou to that impe so kind, : 
That powerful impe, in heaven and earth obey’d ? 
His shafts strike deep and want no other aid : 
Deep strike his shafts, unerring in their aim, 
And his torch burns with unextinguish’d flame. 


These are thy triumphs, goddess, this thy might, 
Faintly describ’d in far unequal lays. 
Me, all unmeet, fond hopes did still incite, 
Ambitious by thy name my verse to raise, 
And find thy favour, while I sung thy praise. 
O smile on these endeavours, heav’nly maid 
Sweet is the toil, if with thy smile repaid. 
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Librum tuum legi, et quam diligentissime potui annotavi quae commutanda, quae eximenda 
arbitrarer. Nam ego dicere verum assuevi. Neque ulli patientius reprehenduntur, quam 
qui maxime laudari merentur. Plin. 











ARTICLE 21. 


A Sermon, delivered at Trinity Church, Christmas Day, Decem- 
ber 25, 1810, on the Divinity of Jesus Christ. By John §. J. 
Gardiner, Rector. Published at the request of the hearers. 
Boston, printed by Munroe and Francis, 1811. 


Tue weekly services of christian assemblies comprise a 
commemoration of the birth of the Saviour; and the sepa- 
ration of a particular day in the year for this purpose is not 
in the code of positive duties. The dissenters had sufficient 
grounds for objecting to the multiplication of fasts and festi- 
vals, and did not exempt Christmas, which seems a natural and 
becoming observance, from the number of unauthorized and 
exceptionable holidays. In this part of the country for a con- 
siderable time past, the interest and passions which once kept 
up the controversy with churchmen, are diverted into other 
channels; and he that observeth the day, and he that observeth 
not the day, have generally no pique against each other on ac- 
count of this distinction. The congregationalist enters achurch 
without any peculiar horrour of conscience, and the churchman 
sometimes condescends to worship in a meeting house. The 
Christmas service at the Episcopal Church is a favourite with 
many of the “ sectaries ;” who find satisfaction in a celebration 
agreeable to their best feelings, although not always more ful- 
ly assenting to all the articles, than some of the stated mem- 
bers of that communion. The preacher’s first duty is to his 
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own charge ; and not to occasional hearers, who are not oblig- 
ed to come, and if they are not edifed, may take care not to 
come again. It seems also the right and the obligation of a 
minister to defend the articles of his church, and when, and 
how he thinks fit. Some persons may think much controversy 
not well suited to the celebration of an event announced witha 
proclamation of peace on earth, good will to men; and they 
might prescribe a text for a Christmas sermon, leading to the 
consideration of the general and acknowledged benefits of 
christianity ; and presenting views that tend to expand the 
heart. It is indeed well for all parties on this festival, if the 
offering of pious gratitude can be reconciled with sentiments of 
seneral benevolence ; if thoughts of kindness to men can be 
blended with expressions of praise to God; and the blessings 
of the Messiah’s advent and reign be acknowledged on behalf 
of as many, and to the disparagement and exclusion of as few, 
as regard to truth will admit. Still it must be confessed that 
pleasing men is subordinate to serving them, and that this is 
the duty of contending for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
as well as promoting charity and union. The Rector believes, 
no doubt, that orthodoxy is the nutriment of piety, and proba- 
bly has observed that the spirit of sect is no bad assistant, 
though it may not always be a purifier of the spirit of devotion. 
‘*‘ He has never known,” he says, “the scriptures much read 
and greatly reverenced, where the divinity of Christ has not 
been believed and preached.” If the converse of this propo- 
sition were true ; and wherever the divinity of Christ, that is 
the article in the symbol of faith purporting to express the 
doctrine of the scriptures on the nature of Christ, was believed 
and preached, the scriptures were much read and greatly re- 
verenced, it would indeed be expedient to discourse upon it in 
season and out. But the fact is, that what some may believe 
with reason, others may believe without ; and that when preju- 
dice, and habit, and interest are in the same line with a parti- 
cular dogma or rite in religion, it is an equivocal proof of 
extraordinary docility or virtue, to be a zealot for the faith, and 
a strict conformist. As a man may believe the divinity of 
Christ as taught in the scripture, and have much room for im- 
provement in christian practice, so he may believe the same 
doctrine as taught by the church, papal or protestant, or laid 
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down by councils and houses of convocation ; and be more or- 
thodox than good. “Of the fractical importance of the doc- 
trine,” i. e. the received doctrine of the divinity of Christ, “ I 
have had striking instances in my own church. Some very in- 
telligent persons were deterred from cordially embracing 
christianity, and from partaking of the sacrament, by doubts on 
this subject. When those doubts were removed, they be- 
came and continue exemplary christians.” In this argument 
the conclusion seems to have forgotten the premises. The 
doctrine raises doubts that discourage intelligent persons from 
embracing christianity. Hence we are to preserve its effect 
to induce men to embrace christianity. The impediment to 
practice assists practice. The author must suppose the reader 
will supply the ellipsis in his expression, and will understand, 
that by the “ doctrine” used after the words fractical importance, 
Mr. G. intends a satisfactory explanation and defence of the 
doctrine. 

It is often intimated in this controversy, and it is done by our 
author, that the question between the Trinitarians and anti-Tri- 
nitarians, turns upon the principle * that we are to believe what 
the scriptures contain, however mysterious and unaccounta- 
ble ;”” whereas the dispute is concerned with statements and 
definitions of councils and assemblies, professing to put the 
sense of the scriptures into other words. Many persons be- 
lieve all that the scriptures say about the nature and character of 
Christ, and yet have difficulty in admitting, that the phrases of 
this or that doctor or council, are tantamount to the words of 
the scriptures. Neither is there any dispute about the pror 
priety. of believing what is mysterious and unaccountable ; but 
the question is whether men are to believe what is unintelligi- 
ble, and assent to propositions the terms of which convey no 
idea or a contradictory one to their minds. There is a dark 
side to almost every truth or fact, which we believe ; but if it 
be all dark, it is difficult to believe in any sense or degree. 

Bishop Taylor thinks it very important that people should 
be allowed some latitude of thought and expression on this. 
subject, and not be obliged to declare their belief in what can- 
not be an object of conception. 

‘“* He that goes about to speak of the mystery of Trinity, 


and does it by words and names of man’s invention, talking of 
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essenses and existences, hypostases and personalities, priorities 
in co-equalities,. and unity in pluralities, may amuse-himself, 
and build a tabernacle in his..head, and talk something he knows 
not what; but the good man, who feels the power of the Father, 
and to whom the Son is become wisdom, sanctification, and re- 
demption, in whose heart the love of the Spirit of God is shed 
abroad ; this man, though he understands nothing of what is 
unintelligible, yet he alone truly understands the christian doc- 
trine of the Trinity.” 

The text of this sermon is Revelation 22 ch, 16 v. “ I am 
the root and offspring of David—which means,’ that “ Jesus 
Christ is both the root and the offspring of David ;—-the same 
fierson is both God and man, father and son, cause and effect, 
oviginal and copy.” 

The doctrine, being stated, after a few remarks on the Arian 
and Socinian hypotheses, the proofs. of the doctrine are pro- 
duced, derived from the declarations of scripture, the miracles 
of Christ, and the success of the gospel. The conclusion of 
the discourse is an exhortation to almsgiving. 

The proposition containing the doctrine gives rise to some 
queries. Is that part of it, which says the same person is, kc. 
exegetical of the prior assertion “ Jesus Christ is both the 
root and offspring of David?” We imagine not. For it can- 
not be true in a literal sense that the same person was both fa- 
ther and son of David ; or that Jesse and his grandson should 
be considered as the same person. Js itatrue in a mystical 
sense—i. e. was Christ in his divine nature the father of Da- 
vid; and his son as to his humanity? This is intelligible, 
and, upon this construction, he might be considered both as: 
“ cause and effect;” but his being “ original and copy” of: 
David, seems. to imply the divinity of David. Was the man 
Christ a cofy of the original David? We presume such a pro- 
position is not orthodox. Was the Saviour as God the “ ori- 
ginal,’ and as man the “ copy” of David? Then were not 

Christ and Dayid cofies of the same original, and therefore 
have they not equal claims as it respects divinity ? It will not 
be granted that, as second person in the Trinity, our Lord was 
original” and “ copy” of David. It does not seem credible 
that the-phrase “ root and offspring of David” was intended te 
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be illustrated, by saying that we same person was the original 
and copy of David. 4 

‘Perhaps this proposition is to be cepa to the whole Trini- 
ty; and not exclusively to the double nature of the Saviour. 
Then we have the following position: To effect the redemp- 
tion of mankind, the one eternal God assumed the character of 
man; and thus the same God was in fact both father and son, 
cause and effect, original and copy. _If this be the meaning 
we have a solution of one of the distressing problems in 
polemick divinity. But is it not obtained at the expense of the 
orthodox scheme? Is it not Sabellianism outright ? the same 
person is God and man, father and son. Sabellius, also, maintain- 
ed that the Father, Son and Spirit are only names and offices 
of the same person. Go on, however, with Mr. G.’s position— 
consider the words “ the same person is cause and effect, ori- 
ginal and copy” as exegetical of the former assertion, and you 
must acquit him of the Sabellian and every other heresy that 
has been invented from Cerinthus to Priestley, and you must 
allow him to be as far removed from the scheme of his own 
or any other orthodox church.. : 

It does not appear how he can believe in the personality of the 
Spirit. If he does, he must maintain a unity, consisting of a 
duality, that constitutes a trinity. The same peison is both 
Father and Son—therefore the father and son are but one per- 
son; for identity or sameness of person cannot be predicated 
of two persons. Hence the Father and Son constitute one per- 
son, and the Spirit another ; and thus we have a duality. Is not 
this a ‘* confounding of the persons” which the creed forbids? 
Where do we find the third person? Mr. G. says his church is 
Trinitarian, and he believes as she believes. But is his trinity 
a trinity of names? We presume not, for he prays in the words 
of the litany to a trinity of persons and not names. 

There is still a further puzzle in this statement of the doc- 
trine. If the same person be original and copy, then the Son, 
who is the brightness of the Father’s glory, is, in fact, merely 
the glory of his own brightness. The same person is original 
and copy—but the Son is the image of the Father’s- person ; 
therefore the Son is the very person of which he is the image, 
i. e. he is the image of himself. It is indeed a mystery how an 
original can be the copy of itself; or how an acknowledged 
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copy can be its own original, and yet this original and copy 
can be precisely the same: and it is another mystery hard to 
conceive that the same person should be in the same sense 
both cause and effect—that is, the Son was begotten by the Fa- 
ther, and yet the Son thus begotten is the identical person, 
that begat, kc. ke. Dr. South, speaking of the Apocalypse 
(Vol. Il. Ser. 2. p. 422. 6th. ed.) observes, ** That book either 
finds a man mad or makes him so.” 

But whatever idea was intended to be conveyed by the 
preacher, we think the text has no reference to the divinity 
of Christ. There is nothing mystical in the expression, the 
“ root” of David. If we will have the figure appropriate, we 
must avoid such an interpretation. The root and stock must 
have ove nature and a simultaneous existence. If we judge of 
the meaning of the passage by parallel expressions, we shall 
not find the signification annexed to it by the preacher. “The 
word rendered “ root” is in the original e:ge, and accord- 
ing to Schleusner, is sometimes used in the N. T. to sig- 
nily, oriundus ex stirpe, soboles, &c. &c. and in quoting his 
authorities for this use of the word, he adduces the very text 
under consideration. In Rom. xv. 12. Christ is called * a root 
of Jesse,” because he sprang from the family of Jesse and Da- 
vid. This is a quotation from Isaiah xi. 10. In that day there 
shall be a root of Jesse, &c. Here, says Wm. Lowth, the He- 
brew word signifies both a root, and a branch growing out of a 
root, and it must have the latter signification, both here and in 
Rev. xxii. 16. which is an allusion to the very place. This last 
assertion is also made by Robt. Lowth, in his note on Isaiah xi. 
10. It is difficult to discover in these phrases any intimation of 
the divine nature of the Saviour. Neither is there any thing 
which appears like it in this passage of Isaiah liil. 2. “ And he 
shall grow uft asa root out of the dry ground.’”’ Although we 
do not quote the apocryphal writers as authority in matters of 
faith, yet their evidence may be admitted on points of criti- 
cism, and a few instances will be produced from them to show 
that “a root” signifies simply a descendant. Eccles. xlvii. 22, 
“ The seed of him that loveth him, he will not take away: 
wherefore he gave a remnant unto Jacob, and out of hima 
root unto David.” 1 Macc. i. 10. “ And there came out. of 
them [the successors of Alexander] a wicked root, Antiochus 
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Epiphanes.” 1 Esdras viii. 88. ‘ Till thou hadst left us neither 
root, seed, nor hame.” The proofs of the point maintained by 
our author must depend on other passages, a few of which we 


notice. 


We leave our readers to judge whether the point, 


which the author proposed to establish, is not a contradictory 
proposition, and involves a palpable absurdity ; and we pass to 
the consideration of those proofs he has alleged in support of 
his novel doctrine. 

“ The arrangement of scriptural proofs, the comparison of 
texts,” and the arguments and observations deduced from them, 
are acknowledged transcriptions from Jones’s * Catholic Doc- 
trine of a Trinity.” This mode of proof arises from a compa- 
rison of texts in the Old and New Testaments; for example, 
Isaiah viii. 13, 14. “Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself, and let 
him be your fear, and let him be your dread, and he shall be for 
a sanctuary ; but for a stone of stumbling and rock of offence to 
both houses of Israel.” 1 Pet. ii. 7, 8. “ The stone which the 
builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner, 
and a stone of stumbling and rock of offence.” 


» 


*“‘ Now the stone of stumbling and rock of offence is declared in the for- 
mer text, to be the Lord of hosts himself; a name which the Arians al- 
low only to the supreme God. But this stone of stumbling and rock of 
offence, appears in the latter text to be no other, than Jesus Christ. The 
conclusion is inevitable. Christ therefore is the Lord of hosts himself; 
and the Arian is confuted on his own principles.” 


This is a favourable specimen of the reasoning in Jones’s 
treatise, and in this instance the argument wants only one es- 
sential thing, viz. evidence that the apostle and prophet. meant 
the same person. This mode of arguing, however, generally 
is wholly unsatisfactory. It is not what the scriptures may 
mean, but what they do, that is to be sought ; and it is by the 
sense and not sound that we must judge. : 

The following illustration shows the insufficiency of this rea- 
soning. Take the first text adduced by Jones, and cited by 
Mr. G. and collate it with a few other passages in the same 
manner; and what they make an argument for the divinity of 
the Saviour becomes a proof of the divinity of the apostle. 
Isaiah vii. 13, 14. Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself, &c. and 
he shall be a stone of stumbling anda rock of orFENcE. Com- 


pare this passage with the following, of Matt. xvi. 18 and 23. 
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“ But I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, (which is by interpre- 
tation a Rock.) But he turned and said unto Peter, thou art an 
OFFENCE untome. “ Now the rock of offence is declared, in. 
the former text to be the Lord of hosts himself >” a name 
which Trinitarians allow only to the supreme God. But in the 
latter verses Jesus. Christ expressly declares Simon Peter to 
be a rock, and a rock of offence. ‘The conclusion is inevitable. 
Simon Peter therefore is, &c. Take another instance—~Psalm 
xviii. 31. “* For who is Gop save the Lord ;—or who isa rock, 
save our Gop? Matt. xvi. 18. ‘* And I say also unto thee, thou 
art Peter {which is by interpretation a rock] and upon this 
rock IL will build my church.” 

In the first verse there is an implied assertion, that there is 
no rock but God; but in the latter Jesus Christ says, that Si- 
mon Peter is a rock; therefore, kc. These instances show 
that there is a radical defect in this mode of arguing. 

We will dismiss this part of our review by observing that 
the author has brought to our notice one text not formally pro- 
duced by Jones, which is Phill. ii. 6. &c. After quoting the 
passage at length, he thus concludes: 

‘“¢ The obvious sense of this passage so decidedly proves the divinity of 
Christ, that those who deny the doctrine, are obliged to give a very diffe- 
rent interpretation of it, and object wrong translation and other nameless 
et cetera of heretical subterfuge.” . 

This is not courteously or discreetly said. The examination 
of the common translation of a text should not be called sub- 
terfuge ; especially as in this instance it is most obviously re- 
quired. The fact is, that the argument from this text is not 
sufficient, and is, we believe, relinquished by the most judi- 
cious advocates of the Trinitarian articles. Calling a correction 
of the translation subterfuge is less proper in Mr. Gardiner, be- 
cause he had just before, though professing to use the received 
version, quoted a text in another translation, and this without 
comment or notice. 

2 Peter i. 1. as quoted by Mr. G. stand thus: “ Through 
the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” In 
the English Testament thus: “ Through the righteousness of 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


Our author says that a simple text is sufficient to demolish 
the Socinian fabrick. 
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‘ Glorify me, O Father, -with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was. John xvii. 6. Here, my brethren, 
the Saviour makes a direct affirmation of his pre-existence be- 
fore the world, which all the subtleties of the ablest Socinians 
can never explain away.” Yet the Socinian will say, our Atha- 
nasian brethren do not believe that our Saviour was crucified 
in his pre-existent state, but chapter and verse prove him to 
be the “ lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 

Having compared Isaiah xliv. 6. with Rev. xxii. 13. he says, 
“ On Rev. i. v. 11, where these titles [alpha and omega |] first 
appear, Dr. Doddridge has the following note : ‘ that these ti- 
tles, which occur just above in verse 8. should be repeated so 
soon in a connection which demonstrates they are given to 
Christ, will appear very remarkable, whatever sense be given 
to the 8th verse. The argument drawn in the ‘preceding note 
upon it would have been strong, wherever such a passage as 
this had been found; but its immediate connection with this 
greatly strengthens it. And I cannot forbear recording it that 
this text has done more than any other in the Bible, towards 
preventing me from giving in to that scheme, which would 
make our Lord Jesus Christ no more than a deified ¢reature :” 
It is remarkable that this eleventh verse is an undoubted inter- 
polation. See Griesbach and Newcome in loc. 

The objections of a “ sensible Jew or Mahometan,” as stated 
by Mr. G. to the Arian scheme, lie with more force in. the 
minds of that class of unbelievers against the Trinitarian. The 


doctrine of three co-equal persons in the godhead is the cruz ° 


Judeorum. Upon the Arian plan the worship of Christ, being 
subordinate and ultimately directed to the Father, may be re- 
conciled to the Jew’s notions of unity. 

Mr. G. speaks of the convulsions of nature when her Creator 
“died.” It is too much to affirm concerning the impassi- 
ble God, with whom is no variableness, and who changeth not, 
that he suffered and “ expired.” 

Our author sneers unreasonably at those, who in discussing 
doctrines, discuss the force of a conjunction, &c. He should 
read the orthodox Middleton and Sharpe on the Greek article. 

The second class of arguments, as before observed, is drawn’ 
from the miracles performed by the Saviour, and the success 
that attended the first preaching of the gospel. These. argu- 
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ments prove the divinity of the christian religion, but have no- 
thing to do with the divinity of Christ’s ferson. They are in 
this discourse principally comprised in an extract from Bishop 
Taylor. — 

There is too liberal a use of some opprobrious epithets in 
this sermon. We do not think men ought to be made to con- 
temn and dislike each other on account of differences on this 
subject. ‘ There is a remark of Dr. Campbell, which we ven- 
ture to quote, not meaning any reflection upon our author. 
“ No person,” says he, “who in the spirit of candour and 
charity adheres to that which to the best of his judgment is 
right, though in this opinion he should be mistaken, is in the 
scriptural sense schismatick or heretick; and he, on the con- 
trary, whatever sect he belongs to, is more entitled to those 
odious appellations, who is apt to throw the imputation upon 
others.” 

It is not equitable to intimate that those, who do not embrace 
the doctrine of the scripture as stated by his church, do not 
* much read or greatly reverence the scripture.’ What would 
he have us think of Grotius, of Samuel Clarke, of Locke, of 
Lardner, of Taylor, and many others? 


ARTICLE 22. 


Travels on an Inland Voyage through the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
through the Territories of Indiana, Lousiana, Mississippi and 
New Orleans ; performed in the years 1807 and 1808 ; includ- 
ing a tour of nearly six thousand miles. With Mafis and 
Plates. By Christian Schultz, jun. Esq. Two volumes in one, 
New York, printed by Isaac Riley, 1810. 


Tux progress and condition of the remoter parts of our coun- 
try, the effects of advancing cultivation in an imperfectly ex- 
plored territory, and the capacity of its various regions to con- 
tribute to the wants and conveniences of man, are calculated 
to afford information interesting to the man of science, and 
highly important to the traveller, the imigrant, and the specu- 
lator. A general outline of the geography of our frontier 
country, and the facility of a route through the lakes, and the 
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rivers Ohio and Mississippi, has long been known. Of some 
parts of this course we have sufficiently accurate delineations, 
while of others accounts are either unsatisfactory or erroneous ; 
30 that the traveller has seldom been able to undertake the ex- 
pedition with definite ideas respecting several of the subjects 
calculated to interest him most. Mr. Schultz in his preface, 
complains that though “the route is generally known, yet, 
strange as it may appear, no correct information could be ob- 
tained as to the distances, mode of travelling, the time requir- 
ed, the expenses incurred, nor the risks and dangers to be en- 
countered.” These inquiries he states to have been particu- 
larly attended to, and the minuteness and fidelity with which 
they are answered, are the only merit, to which his modesty 
allows him to lay claim. In a country whose aspect, and the 
character of whose inhabitants is perpetually changing, succes- 
sive descriptions become necessary ; and, though very accurate 
accounts may have formerly been given, yet a few years are 
sufficient to render them, in many respects, obsolete. It is on 
this ground that new travels may always afford new informa- 
tion. 

Of the first part of Mr. Schultz’s route, viz. that from New 
York to Niagara, there is the least necessity for a description. 
Every one is acquainted with the rapid settlement and increas- 


ing consequence, as well as the facility of passage and trans- ~ 


portation in the fertile country surrounding the banks of the 
Mohawk, and the smaller lakés. That rough and tremendous 
aspect does not now exist, which fifty years ago presented it- 
self to the imagination of Goldsmith, 

“‘ Where wild Oswego spreads its swamps around, 

‘© And Niagara stuns with thundering sound.” 

The visit to one of the world’s greatest wonders is not only 
practicable but convenient, and instead of the risks and hard- 
ships usually encountered in a new country, the traveller finds 
little deficiency of accommodations and facilities. 

Of the falls themselves, Mr. Schultz has given a description 
rendered perhaps more than commonly extensive by the va- 
riety of points from which he has viewed them. It is not unu- 
sual for visitants to content themselves with a single view from 
the top of the table rock, or from the top and bottom on one 


side only ; while they are deterred by the tremendous aspect 
VOL. X. 24 
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of the waters from a farther pursuit of the scene. Mr. Schultz 
has enlarged his account with views from the top of the rocks, 
and from the level of the water below both on the American 
and Canadian side. Not satisfied with the prospect from these 
points he landed on Goat’s Island, a spot situafed in the centre 
of the river, on the very brink of the cataract, and which until 
of late has been supposed utterly inaccessible to the foot of 


man. The descent on the American side, and the passage to 
Goat’s Island, we insert. 


“We next went to examine the 4o/e which leads to the lower regions 
on this side of the river. The appearance of it was so éruly frightful that 
I relinquished the design I had formed of descending it, and returned to 
my lodgings. Being assured, however, the next day, that the appearance 
was more dreadful than the reality, and that any person not subject to 
giddiness, who could depend upon the strength of his arms in sustaining 
the weight of his body occasionally, might descend in perfect safety, 1 de- 
termined to make the attempt. Procuring a guide and some ropes, I pro- 
ceeded to the hole, which was not less than two hundred feet above the 
surface of the river. The guide, having made a rope fast to a tree, soon 
disappeared under the projecting rock, while he repeatedly called on me 
to follow. Ashamed at length of my own timidity, 1 obeyed, and, after a 
thousand hair-breadth escapes, arrived safely at the bottom. 

*‘In making the descent on this side, I had occasion to remark, as on 
the other, the vast difference in the noise heard from above and below. 
Whether it was owing to the current of air setting over on this side, or 
some other cause, I know not; but certainly the thundering roar of the 
waters was much greater than on the other. The dread of falling while 
descending prevented my noticing the increased ratio of the noise ; but I 
no sooner found myself at the bottom, than the mountains appeared to 
tremble over my head, and the rocks seemed to move under my feet; and, 
indeed, it is some time before you can free yourself from these sensations. 

‘* You may advance so near to the fall on this side as to wash your hands 
in the falling water; but here, as on the other side, in a few minutes you 
are quite wet to the skin. This is owing to the abundance of vapour 
which is continually falling; for, in many places, the spray rebounds from 
the rocks with so much violence as to prevent a nearer approach ; and the 
constant humidity has covered the rocks below the falls with a luxuriant 
growth of grass of three feet in length, amongst which are found thou- 
sands of young eels. 

‘¢ Immediately below the falls is a small space in the river, over whic 
a boat might cross with the greatest safety, being the only place where 
such a passage is practicable between the falls and Queen’s Town. The 
cause I take to be this : the immense column of water is hurled into the 
unfathomable gulph to a great depth immediately adove this spot, and, by 
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its own reaction, breaks out with inconceivable fury de/ow ; it causes a 
kind of calm eddies over the surface of the intermediate space alluded to, 
which, although it‘ appears white from the raging of the waters under- 
neath, yet, comparatively, may be considered as still as a mill-pond. 
What first led me to this reflection was the manoeuvres of some wild 
ducks, which I observed swimming backwards and forwards across this 
space, and who carefully avoided every place which I should have thought 
dangerous for a boat. Could I have obtained a canoe or skiff, I should not 
have hesitated a moment about trying the experiment. There are con- 
siderable quantities of fish, deer and other animal bones found along this 
shore, being, as | suppose, the remains of such as have been crushed in 
the falls. It is the common opinion, however, that the smaller fish gene- 
rally escape unhurt. 

‘The river, at Fort Schlosser, is two and a half miles wide, and, for 
one mile above the falls, altogether impassable. Goat Island, which di- 
vides the falls, contains about eighteen or twenty acres of land, and is si- 
tuated nearest the American shore. This island has generally been re- 
puted never to have been visited by any human being, excepting, as they 
relate, ‘ by a couple of Indians, who, many years ago, were thrown, with 
their canoe, upon it, and, after two or three days, spent in several vain at- 
tempts to recover the main land, were discovered by some of their nation. 
They, at length, by making long bark ropes, and carrying them a conside- 
rable distance up the stream, succeeded in floating one end against the 
island, by which means they were enabled to rescue the poor wretches 
from certain death.’ It has always been considered impossible for any 
person ever to get off after having landed on the island. This notion is 
now found to be erroneous ; and we are indebted to an accident for the 
discovery of a safe and easy passage to the island, provided you have a 
pilot.who has been there before. It seems ‘a man, in passing from Chip- 
paway to Fort Schlosser in a canoe, depended so much upon his own skill 
and activity in managing his craft, that he attempted to cross over without 
going along the shore a sufficient distance up the stream. The conse- 
quence was, that he would have been precipitated from the height, had 
he not accidentally struck the bottom with his paddle, just as the stream 
had carried him in a direct line with the upper end of this island, where, 
jumping out, he found he had struck upon a narrow sand bar about one 


rod wide, and never before discovered. He pursued the whole length of 


the bar downward, and found it approached to within fifteen rods of the 
upper end of Goat Island, where the water was very deep and the cur- 
rent{strong, but not impassable. He crossed this little strait, and was the 
first man, excepting the two Indians before mentioned, ever known to have 
landed and returned from this island.” I made some inquiry after this 
man, but found he was forgotten; and, as the general opinion is that he 
was drunk when he stumbled on this discovery, it is of no great conse- 
quence that you should know who he was. From the situation of the 
island in the middle of the falls, I was strongly tempted to'pay it a visit ; 
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and finding a person who had been.there before, I engaged him to pro- 
vide a canoe, and the next morning, after breakfast, we set out on our ex- 
pedition. In less than half an hour we were safely landed upon the island. 
Having passed to the extremity of it, I suddenly found myself transported 
as it were to the centre of the grand confusion around me; and, after 
cautiously advancing to the edge of the precipice, and observing the firm 
and solid foundation upon which I stood, I experienced a degree of secu- 
rity not to be felt in any other situation when viewing the falls. At no 
great distance, on my left, I recognized the hollow projecting Table Rock, 
upon which I had lately stood; while on my right, I traced from rock te 
rock, under a similar projection, my last descent to the lower regions. 

** The falls are making daily inroads on this island, as well as on the ge- 
neral foundation of the river ; for, while standing here, we heard a hollow 
rumbling noise, which, at one moment, seemed to die away, then suddenly 
to revive again. I was, for some time, entirely at a loss to account for so 
strange an occurrence ; at length, as Lhad turned my face.towards the sound, 
I perceived a large black rock now and then showing itself amongst the 
foaming billows, which were hurling it over a smooth rocky bottom, on its 
way to the falls. 

«‘ When last on the Canada shore, I saw an old Indian who spoke tolerably 
good English, and had a long chat with him respecting the falls. He in- 
formed me, that, when he was a young warrior, he was amongst those who 
gave Braddock his famous defeat ; that at that time there was a small rocky 
island that laid upon the very edge of the falls, at no great distance from 
Goat Island, and which was very remarkable for having two trees project- 
ing over the falls. It is reasonable to believe that this account is not un- 
true, as eight or ten large rocks, lying very near the edge of the falls, are 
still perceptible, and which, in all probability, are the last fragments of the 
little island he alluded to. These would long since have been torn frora 
their foundations, did not their situation protect them from the force of the 
main current. 

“From the great body of water passing off on the Canada shore, the 
rocks, or foundation of the falls, are subject to greater inroads there, than 
any other part. The falls, from this spot, have something of the form of an 
irrégular horse-shoe, with one side of the curve longer than the other; the 
longest being on the American shore. This is owing to its wearing away 
much faster on the opposite shore. 

‘¢ We found some juniper berries on this island, which were the largest 
I have ever seen in the State of New York. After having spent the whole 
morning upon this delightful and romantick spot, we left the island, and, by 
pursuing the same course, returned in safety to our lodgings, well satisfied 
with the adventures of the day.” Vol. 1. p. 76—78 and 79—853. 


From the falls Mr. Schultz proceeded to Lake Erie, and by 
water, ninety miles to Presque Isle, situated on the south side 
of that lake. The village adjacent to the old fort contains 
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thirty houses, and is remarkable for having been the head quar- 
ters of the veteran, General Wayne, who, at his decease, was 


interred, by his own request, under the flag-staff belonging to 
the fort. 


“The general’s grave,” says Mr. Schultz, “ had been once paled in, but 
time had rotted away the principal part. I replaced it; and should it stand 
a year, a month, or even fora day, I have performed a duty. At the head 
of the grave is a small misshapen stone, picked out of the rubbish of the 
fort, with A. W. the initials of the general’s name, scratched with’a nail ! 


Not even an epitaph. The wretched little space was yet unoccupied. Could 
I depart and leave it still a 4/ané ? No my friend I could not ; but, with my 


penknife, engraved, in rude but legible characters, “ shame on my country.” 
Vol. I. p. 109. 


From Presque Isle is a portage of fourteen miles to Fort Le 
Beauf, or Waterford, situated on Le Beauf creek, one of the 
head waters of the Allegany river. A shorter portage is stated 
to exist between Chautaughque landing, so called, and the lake 
of the same name, this distance being but seven miles. Mr. 
Schultz’s route was from Le Beauf by the French Creek, and 
Allegany river to the Ohio, afterwards down that river to its 
confluence with the Mississippi. He then ascended the Mis- 
sissippi as far as St. Louis, and its junction with the Missouri. 
The descent to New Orleans, and subsequent voyage to New 
York, constitute the remaining parts of the work. 

Mr. Schultz has given ample accounts of the Ohio, its navi- 
gation, its tributary streams, and the settlements on its banks. 
The towns of Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, Wheeling in Virgi- 
nia, Marietta, Chilicothe, and Cincinnati in Ohio, and Louis- 
ville in Kentucky ; are among the most flourishing. A small 
settlement at the mouth of Cumberland river, called Smith’s 
Town, is remarkable for supporting a billiard table, though it 
contains but five houses. 

Mr. Schultz has given a computation of the comparative ex- 
pense of transporting goods to the Ohio river from the several 
seaports of New Orleans, Alexandria, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York. From this it appears that New York, though 
by no means the nearest port, is enabled through the Hudson, 
the Mohawk, and the lakes, to furnish a transportation less ex- 
pensive by nearly one dollar the hundred weight, than either 
of ‘the above-mentioned places. The increasing facilities of 
canals and turnpikes are rapidly diminishing the present cost. 
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The navigation through a succession of fine streams, and tracts 
of water, is practicable with ease and safety, when compared 


with that on the whirls and rapids of the turbulent and irre- 
sistible Mississippi. . 


The dangers and obstacles of navigating the last mentioned 
stream are so numerous and veculhar, as to have acquired from 
its navigators a series of specifick names. 


** Sawyers are the bodies of trees, whose roots have by some means be- 
come fastened to the bottom of the river, in such a manner, that, from the 
continual pressure of the current, they receive a regular vibratory motion, 
from the resemblance of which to that of asaw-mill, they have derived their 
name. Some of these have a very quick motion; others again are slower, 
frequently disappearing from one to twenty minutes, and then elevating their 
monstrous shafts from one to ten feet above the surface of the water ; and 
wo betide the boat whose bottom comes in contact with them at this un- 
lucky moment.” 


“* Sleeping Sawyers are the same as those just mentioned, except that their 


, Motion is entirely under water, and the danger proportionably greater, as it 


is impossible to discover them before you feel the dreadful effects of their 
power. When their heads approach within twelve or fifteen inches of the 
surface of the river, an expert boatman will discover them by the ripple of 
the water with which they are accompanied ; but when they are three or 
four inches lower, it is impossible to ascertain their position. 

‘* Planters are likewise large trees, firmly bedded by the roots in the soft 
muddy bottom of the river. Some of these stand perpendicular; others 
have an inclination down the stream, and a few upwards; which last are by 
far the most dangerous. These trees have at first all their branches, but 
the immense quantities of floating timber soon strip off the whole, and some- 
times leave a perpendicular shaft of thirty or forty feet in height, and 
twelve in circumference. 

‘“‘ Falling Banks are so called from their being undermined by the cur- 
rent in such a manner, that small portions are continually falling. It very 
often happens, that masses of an acre in extent, disappear in an instant ; 
and trees, which were once growing on a bank thirty or forty feet above the 
surface, now seem half buried in the water. This phenomenon is easily 
accounted for, the bank being composed entirely of that rich, loose, and 
friable soil, which I noticed near the mouth of the Ohio, without any thing 
to bind it together, or resist the force of the current, which is always 
strongest in these places. The consequence is, that its base is constantly 
wearing away, till at length the weight of the projecting bank becomes too 
great to maintain its adhesion, and, obedient to the laws of gravitation, falls 
to the bottom of the river. 


*“ From this description you will no doubt see the propriety of always 
avoiding these banks, and preferring willow points or islands for encamp- 
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ments. Ido not recollect a single instance of meeting with falling banks 
on both sides of the river at the same time. 

“‘ Wooden Islands are generally formed at the upper end of a real one, 
where an enormous collection of trees and floating timber becomes entan- 
gled and matted together, sometimes to the extent of nearly a quarter of a 
mile, and in time makes part of the main island. These are very dange- 
rous, as the depth of water at their head or point is frequently thirty, forty, 
or sixty feet, and the velocity of the current is such, that notwithstanding 
the exertions of a large boat’s crew which we met on the river, they very 
narrowly escaped being dashed on the point of one of these islands.” Vol. 
2. p. SO—32. 


The rapidity and violence of the Mississippi are constantly 
causing revolutions in its banks, so that while in one place it 


encroaches far upon the land, and shifts and widens its chan-. 


nel; in another it deposits new tracts of ground, and fixes new 
limits to its course. 


** About four miles from Prairie le Roche is situated the celebrated post 
of Fort Chartres, which is said to have cost the Spanish government a hun- 
dred thousand crowns. It seems, that no pains or expense has been spared 
to render this fortress impregnable ; and, as far as I can judge, without any 
other object than that of making it a general depository of military stores, 
as the situation is not superiour to many others along the banks of the river. 
The whole of these extensive works were laid in stone and mortar. Atthe 
time of erecting them they were upwards of a quarter of a mile from the 
river, but, at the present moment, half of them have fallen into the Missis- 
sippi, and in a very few years, the site of old Fort Chartres will be sought 
for in vain !” : 

‘* Although nature, in most of her operations, is slow, yet when we make 
our remarks at periods of thirty years distant, her progress seems more ra- 
pid. Witness the sit@ofthe old fort at the Balize, which at the time of its 
erection was opposite to the pass of the river, but at the present moment we 
find it nearly two miles above it. You must not, however, understand me to 
mean, that this fort, like some of the islands in the Mississippi, has march- 
ed nearly two miles up the river; but that the mouth of the river, or land 
on each side, has advanced that distance into the sea, and not only left the 


fort behind, but has absolutely stolen so much from the borders of the Gulf - 


of Mexico.” Vol. 2. p: 37. 


We insert, for the recency of the statement, an account of 


the several towns of note situated on the Mississippi above 
New Orleans. 


“ St. Louis is beautifully situated on an elevated bank on the west side of 
the river. It contains about two hundred houses, which, from the white- 
ness of a considerable number of them, as they are rough cast and white- 
washed, appear to great advantage as you approach the town. This is 
likewise a French settlement, established in the year 1765 ; the inhabitants 
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are chiefly Roman Catholicks, and have a chapeland confessor. A small 
number of American families have of late years settled in this town, and 
have hag so much influence as to give a decided American ton to the fa- 
shions of the place ; but as their numbers are too few to erect a church of 
their own, they have, by way of amusement, made arrangements with the 
father confessor, to give them a little lecture in his chapel every Sunday 
evening. 

** ] observed two or three n1cG houses in the town, which are said to 
have cost from twenty to sixty thousand dollars, but they have nothing ei- 
ther of beauty or taste in their appearance to recommend them, being simply 
big, heavy, and unsightly structures, In this country, however, where fa- 
shion and taste differ so materially from fashion and taste with us, they are 
considered as something not only grand, but even elegant. 

** St. Louis has for many years past been the centre of the fur trade in 
this country ; but this branch of business, 1 am informed, is now rapidly 
declining, in consequence of the game becoming comparatively scarce. 

«« This town has been strongly fortified by the Spanish government, hav- 
ing two forts, two block-houses, four stone towers, and one half moon. 
These encircle the whole town on the land side, and are within gun-shot 
ofeach other. Some little care is still taken of the forts and barracks oc- 
cupied by the garrison which is stationed at this place, but the towers and 
block-houses are entirely neglected, and, for want of repairs, already tum- 
bling to pieces. : 

“« The ladies of St. Louis I had heard generally celebrated through all 
the lower country for their beauty, modesty, and agreeable manners, as 
wéll as for their taste and the splendour of their dress. I was therefore 
very happy in having an opportunity of accepting an invitation to one of 
their balls, on the first Sunday evening after my arrival ; having previously 
attended the chapel, for the express purpose of being able to form some 
kind of judgment with respect to their claims; and 1 must confess, that 
they appeared to be eminently entitled to all that’I had heard in their 
favour. ' 

‘St. Louis is situated in lat. 38, 18. N. long. 89. 36. W. from which 
you would be inclined to believe the climate somewhat warmer than that 
of New-York, in lat. 40. 40; but I certainly do not think I ever experienc- 
ed in that city colder weather, at this season of the year, than I have felt 
in St. Louis for these few days past. I made this remark to some gentle- 
men who have lived kere for four or five years past, but who formerly re- 
sided in Philadelphia; and they were of opinion that the winters generally 
were equally severe, but did not last so long.” | 

«¢ St. Genevieve is an old French settlement, pleasantly situsted on the 
higher ridge of a prairie about two miles from the Mississippi, and con- 
tains two hundred families, among which are included about thirty Ame- 
ricans. The greater part of the inhabitants are catholicks, who have their 
chapel and confessor. No other society is yet numerous enough to estab- 
lish any other religion, and this seems to be but little respected among the 
few Americans who have settled here. The prairie, which is here deno- 
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minated the Big Field, contains about fifteen thousand acres of natural 
meadow, rich and level as the planter could wish. This is surveyed out 
into lots of eighty and a hundred acres or more, and owned by almost 
every person inthe town. As the prairie has no timber upon it, the trou- 

ble and expense of fencing would be very ¢onsiderable: they have there- 

fore but one fence around the whole. The manner of using and improving 
their respective lots is regulated by law and custom; so that any person 

who permits his lot ¢o lie idle, or who gets his crops in before his neigh- 

bours, cannot derive any benefit or advantage from turning in his cattle,. 
as this is only allowed to be done on a certain day appointed, when the 

gates are thrown open, and the whole praire becomes a rich and well-fod_ 

dered common for the cattle of the whole community. This custom is 

likewise observed at most of the French settlements in this country. They 

appear to have borrowed it from the Indians, who, in order to save the 

labour of fencing, always cultivate their maize in one common field. 

“ This village, when first settled, was built immediately on the banks 
of the river ; but it being there found rather low, and subject to be over- 
‘flowed by every extraordinary rise of the river, the inhabitants have re- 
moved it to its present situation. 

* St. Genevieve, which lies in lat. 37. 51. N. long. 89. 28. W. is the store- 
house of the Mines. All the lead prepared at those places is deposited 
either for sale or shipment at this place; from whence it is sent up the 
Ohio as far as Pittsburgh, and down the Mississippi to New-Orleans, 
where it is again distributed throughout the United States. Every inha- 
bitant of the village is more or less engaged in digging mineral at the 
Mines, or carting of lead, wood, stone, &c. which, with a little tillage, 
constitutes their principal support. The French use a little kind of cart, 
made something like those in your city, to which they harness two horses, 
one before the other, and drive altogether without reins. The blacksmith, 
carpenter, and tailor, were the only tradesmen employed at this place ; all 
the other necessaries and conveniences of life are procured by importa- 
tion, at an enormous expense. The majority of the French in this place 
are almost as easily supplied as the native Indians: neither of them make 
any use ofa hat or shoes ; a pair of mockasons and a blanket seems equally 
common to both, except that the former will cut his into the shape of a 
coat, whereas the latter always prefers his loose.” 

** New Madrid, which lies in lat. 36. 34. N. long. 89. 20. W. is situated 
on the right side of the river in Louisiana, two hundred and fifty-five 
miles below the Missouri. This town, which formerly, under the Spanish 
government, was protected by a fort and garrison, contains at present no 
more than thirty indifferent houses, including the chapel, which is fast 
tumbling to pieces.” 

“ The city of Natchez, which has-been erected a port of entry, lies in 
lat. 31. 32. N. long. 91. 15. W. and is situated on a most beautiful emi- 
nence on the left bank of the Mississippi. Immediately adjoining the ri- 
ver there is a lower bank, which appears to be upon the same level with the 
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opposite shore ; the whole extent of which, for nearly a mile, is lined witli 
boats, intended either for this market or that of New-Orleans. 

‘* From the best information 1 could obtain, this city contains nearly 
three hundred houses, and about three thousand inhabitants, including all 
colours. There are several extensive mercantile houses established here, 
and one at least which imports goods directly from England. There are 
two printing-offices, and consequently two newspapers, which are publish- 
ed weekly The buildings in general are neat, yet 1 found none within the 
town that can be considered as elegant. The principal hotels are upon a 
genteel establishment, yet not in a style corresponding to the general cha- 
racter of the place for luxury : but to a Mississippi sailor, who like an alli- 
gator may be said to have lived in mud while upon the river, they afford 
no trifling luxury. | | : 

“‘ The streets of Natchez are not paved, nor have they even the conve- 
nience of a paved side walk ; consequently in wet weather it must be dis- 
agreeable walking. As the city, however, is situated on the summit of the 
hills, (which have a striking resemblance to the Walnut Hills already de- 
scribed) the water from rains passes off very readily, and a bright sun in 
a few hours absorbs the remaining moisture.” 

«‘ From the eminence on which the city stands, which is about one hun- 
dred feet above the present level, of the river, you have a very pleasing 
prospect of the river both above and below ; but in front your vision is lost 
in tracing the immense forests which cover the low grounds, extending in 
one uniform horizontal line before you. One evening, as 1 was enjoying the 
cool refreshing breeze from this charming situation, I was agreeably sur- 
prised with the sight of a fleet of eleven Kentucky boats, which just came 
in sight, and. were making for the landing. This is situated in a bend of 
the river, where the projecting point above causes a very extensive eddy 
along the shore below, and makes it very convenient for a landing-place, 
The current of the river is so strong, that the boatmen always make a pro- 
per allowance for the drift of the vessel while making in for the shore. 
But here the eddy setting up with nearly equal velocity, carried the most 
of them far above the town, where they had to take the channel once more, 
before they could effect a landing at the Levee. The next thing that af- 
forded us amusement, was a long raft of boards and shingles, which was 
intended for this place. The owners expected its arrival, and were on 
the Levee to see it landed in safety, but it was soon discovered that it. 
would not be able to reach even the eddy. They accordingly mustered 
all the ropes and boats which could be readily collected, and while those 
on the raft sent their boats and ropes ashore, these went off with theirs ; 
but the power of the raft was so great, and the current so strong, that the 
ropes all snapped like threads ; nor were they able to make a landing be- 
fore they had drifted five miles below the city. 

‘‘ [had the curiosity the next morning to count the number of boats 
then lying along the Levee, and found they amounted to eighty-three, all 
loaded with the produce of the upper country as far as the 42d degree of 
north Jatitude.” 
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The city of New-Orleans, which, from its situation and fu- 


ture prospects has become an object of so much interest, is 
thus described : 


** The city of New-Orleans, which lies"in lat. 29. 57. N. and long. 89. 
55. W. is situated on an island of the same name, on the east or left side 
of the Mississippi as you descend. It is regularly laid out, the streets 
cross each other at right angles, and are generally about forty feet in 
breadth. The houses of the principal streets nearest the river, are built 
of brick covered with slate, tile, or fire-proof composition. The back part 
of the town is chiefly built of wood. The middle of the streets are all in 
their natural state, unpaved, but the side walks are laid either with brick 
or flat stone, which renders walking through the city tolerably pleasant, 
except when you have occasion to cross the streets in wet weather. 

“ The city contains at present nearly eleven hundred houses, and its 
population is said to amount to twelve thousand souls. Its extent along 
the river, from the gate of Chapitoulan on the north to that of France on 
the south, is nearly one mile in length. It is about half a mile in breadth 
from the river to the margin of the swamps inthe rear. The ‘ gates on 
the north,’ and the ‘ gates on the south,’ may probably impose upon your 
ear, and convey an idea of this being a walled city; yet nothing can be 
further from the truth; for whatever these gates might formerly have 
been, there is nothing to be seen of them at present. 

“‘ In the centre of the town is the site of the great cathedral church and 
town-house ; and in front a square, now inclosed and covered with grass, 
which was originally intended for a parade. A little below this, on the 
Levee, is the market-house, which however is only used for selling meat 
and fish. The whole Levee, for nearly a quarter of a mile above the 
market, is occupied as a public place for selling articles of every de. 
scription. Vegetables of almost every kind are here sold in the greatest 
plenty and perfection ; but the fish and meat are very poor. The poultry 
which is brought from the upper country, and the oysters from the Lakes, 
are both very tolerable. $hel? 

«‘ The plan of anew custom-house has lately been marked out near the 
site of the old one, which is a miserable wooden building, long since aban- 
doned to the negroes and Indians, and fast faliing to decay. At the south- 
east end of the town the Ursuline nuns have a convent and chapel, which 
are liberally endowed. Few of its former inmates, however, chose to re- 
main after the change in the government took place ; but in consequence 
of their violent prejudices against the Americans, whom they believe to 
be a nation of atheists, most of them retired to the Havanna or to Vera 
Cruz. This city was fortified, while in possession of the Spaniards, with 
works on the north, east, and south sides ; but these, since the céssion of 
the country to the United States, have been considered of no importance, 
and suffered to go to ruin, excepting at the south end, where they have 
been much enlarged and improved. The barracks, which are large and 
spacious, are situated a little above the lower fort, and are kept in very 


good repair. 
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** The Levee is an embankment of earth about six feet in height, raised 
to prevent the riyer from overflow.:ng the town and adjoining country, 
which lie below the surface of the river. This embankment commences 
at Fort Plaquemines, and extends to the head of the island, a distance of 
a hundred and thirty miles, making an excellent road about twenty feet 
wide, which is dry at all seasons of the year. It passes directly in front 
ofthe town along the margin of the river, and affords a very pleasant 
evening walk. It formerly was lined with rows of orange-trees, but from 
a want of proper care and attention, there is but here and there one re- 
maining. 

“The inhabitants of New-Orleans are mostly French, and members of 
the church of Rome, who, notwithstanding the great influx of Americans 
since the cession, still compose three fourths of the white population of 
the city. The church service in the great cathedral, (which is accompa- 
nied with a very fine organ,) is really sublime, and as a form of worship, 
particularly calculated to make a deep impression upon the tender minds 
of youth, and the fair sex in general. The Americans, although suffi- 
ciently numerous to form a respectable congregation, have no church, nor 
as far as I can learn, are they at all disposed to give the necessary encou- 
ragement to a presbyterian preacher, who has lately settled in the town, 
by way of experiment. They seem upon the whole to be satisfied that 
these things should remain ‘ as they are 

‘* The chapel of the convent of the Ursuline nuns is small, but very neat 
within, being chiefly calculated for the accommodation of that sisterhood. 
Public service is performed here regularly. The nuns are separated from 
the audience by a partition of lattice-work, through which they may bare- 
ly be distinguished. Their whole number at present does not amount te 
more than forty or fifty. 

«* A summer residence in New-Orleans must be extremely disagreeable, 
as even at this early season I find it intolerably hot and sultry.. The even- 
ings however are cool and pleasant, and as this city has no public gardens 
or promenade, the Levee after sunset-is crowded with company, who hay- 
ing been confined all the day to their houses, seldom miss this favourable 
opportunity of breathing a little fresh air. 

«‘ That unfortunate class of females, the mulattoes, who from their in- 
fancy are trained in the arts of love, are far from being considered in the 
same humiliating light with those white ladies to whom they are nearly 
allied in profession. Since custom has planted an insurmountable barrier 
to their ever forming an honourable connection with white men, necessity 
has compelled them to resort to the practice of forming temporary engage- 
ments with those whorn they may fancy. Engagements of this kind are 
every day formed, for a month orayear, or as much longer as the parties 
may be pleased with each other. During any engagement of this kind it is 
in vain to solicit improper favours: they are generally as strictly continent 
as the marriage ceremony could possibly make them. When the term is 
expired, or the lover gone, they accept of the next best offer that may be 
made to them. This class of the society of this city is so generally esteemed, 
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that no gentleman hesitates a moment in paying his compliments to those 
females belonging to it, whom he may meet with in the street or elsewhere. 
A far greater degree of distinction prevails among this class than even 
among the whites. They who are so many degrees removed from the 
black that the connection is no longer visible in the skin, consider them- 
selves as the ‘ best blooded ;’ and so down to those who are only one de- 
gree superiour to the blacks, whom they all treat with more contempt than 
even the whites do. — - 

‘* The whites, the quarteroons or coloured people, and the blacks, have 
each their separate amusements. The ladies divert themselves by riding in 
a single horse chaise, always driving themselves, accompanied by a female 
companion, and a slave of the same sex. You never see a coach with ladies 
in the inside, but you will at the same time find an equal number of female 
slaves behind ; no lady presuming even to cross a street or visit her next 
neighbour, without her favourite female slave to attend her. 

** The season for balls is already past ; of course I shall have no oppor- 
tunity of saying any thing respecting them,.except from information. It 
appears, that the fashionable part of the city is divided into two parties, 
who have each their respective ball-rooms. That of the whites is sacred 
to themselves, nor can any white lady, who is known to be in the least de- 
gree tainted with the blood of Africa, ever gain admittance there. The 
eoloured people have likewise their separate ball-room, from which all are 
excluded who have not some white blood in their veins. ‘The white gen- 
tlemen of course are freely admitted, who generally prefer this assembly 
to their own, which it at all times surpasses both in the elegance of its de- 
corations, and the splendour of the dress of the company. 

“The amusements of the gentlemen are very much confined to billiards 
abroad, and cards at home, or at some appointed house ; and it is said 
they are generally too much attached to the bottle after dinner. 1 must 
confess the few observations I was enabled to make inclines me to believe 
there is some truth inthe report. _ 

“* This town, although not large, yet supports two French theatres, and 
both houses are in general crowded. The same distinction prevails atthe 
theatre as in their assemblies. The lower boxes are appropriated to the 
use of the whites, and the upper to the people of colour. With respect 
to the performance, I found myself incompetent to make up a judgment, 
as my knowledge of the language was too limited to distinguish the merits 


of "the respective performers. The theatres are open three times a week, 


but the fullest and most brilliant audience is always collected toge- 
ther on a Sunday evening. 1 cannot but admire the policy of such an ac- 
commodating system of religion, which, while it provides for the sa/vation 
of the soul, takes care it shall not interfere with the more important p/easare 
of the body. 

* Our Yankees feel not a little foolish upon their first arrival in this city, 
where the manners and amusements are so very different from their own. 
Their delicacy is first offended, at finding most of the billiard tables plac- 
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ed, in the front room on the lower floor, with all the doors and windows. 
open for the admission of fresh air, but entirely subject to the view of every: 
passenger in the street. Yet this is but a trifle, in comparison to the shock 
their piety receives on the first Sunday morning after their arrival, by find- 
ing these tables surrounded by a much larger company, and the stroke of 
the cue and mace resounding from one end of the city to the other. 

“In the afternoon, a walk in the rear of the town will still more astonish 
their bewildered imaginations with the sight of twenty different dancing 
groups of the wretched Africans, collected together to perform their wor- 
ship after the manner of their country. They have their own national mu- 
sick, consisting for the most part of a long kind of narrow drum of various 
sizes, from two to eight feet in length, three or four of which make a band. 
The principal dancers or leaders are dressed in a variety of wild and savage 
fashions, always ornamented with a number of the tails of the smaller wild 
beasts, and thuse who appeared most horrible always attracted the largest 
circle of company. These amusements continue until sunset, when one or 
two of the city patrole show themselves with their cutlasses, and the crowds 
immediately disperse. 

“In the evening, on their return from the scene last mentioned, they 
may probably be attracted by the noise of a drum, which upon inquiry, 
they will be told is only a mode of giving notice to the publick, that the 
performance at the theatre will commence in the evening !! I hearda gen- 
tleman from the eastward exclaim, on returning from a Sunday tour through 
the city, *O where are our selectmen of Salem ” 

“‘ In attending to the amusements of the whites, the yellows, and the 
blacks, I had almost forgotten to mention the reds, who may likewise be 
said to have their own national musick and dancing. These are a gang of 
poor miserable naked wretches, composed of outcasts from the Tunica, Ali- 
bama, Chittemaches, and Otacapas tribes, who reside in the vicinity of 
New-Orleans. From the facility with which they procure liquor they are 
constantly drunk, not even excepting their women and children ; and they 
exhibit such daily scenes of riot, obscene dances, and intoxication, that they 
are indeed a nuisance to the city, which calls aloud for the interposition of 
the police. 

‘«¢ There is likewise an establishment in the city called the Publick Baths, 
which, although constructed upon a narrow scale, yet affords all the neces- 
sary conveniences for the use of the warm and cold bath. I found myself 
so much invigorated after a liberal use of the former, that I neglected no 
morning while in that city, of enjoying that pleasure. 

“ Boarding in New-Orleans is not only expensive, but the accommoda- 
tions at the boarding-houses are at best indifferent. The tables in general 
are scantily served with solid dishes, and most of these are composed of such 
indifferent materials, as seldom to excite any great degree of appetite; es- 
pecially in those who have been accustomed to a northern table. The 
common charge at the first-rate French boarding-houses is forty-five dol- 
lars a month ; supper and wine not included. There is not, as yet, a single 
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genteel American boarding-house established in this city. The two or three 
that have acquired that. name are mere second rates: yet these aflord a 


table better furnished at thirty-two dollars a month, than the others at forty- 
five.” ; 


The work of Mr. Schultz, which is written in the form of let- 
ters, is embellished with a number of plates and maps. The 


maps are taken from his own observations, and stated by him to © 


be more correct than any yet published. A table of distances, 
and of latitudes and longitudes, of the principal places on the 
route is prefixed to the book. As the work is intended rather 
for practical use than curiosity, he has confined himself prin- 
cipally to those circumstances which are calculated to interest 
the ordinary traveller and man of business. In the character 
of a naturalist and philosopher he seldom appears, and indeed 
were we to judge of his acquaintance with natural science from 
his account of catching alligators on page 178, we should deem 
his omission a wise one. To the ordinary. itinerant who is 


more interested by a distance, arate of passage, or a detail of | 


accommodations, than he would be by the solution of a na- 
natural phenomenon, or the discovery of a new species in the 
animal or vegetable kingdoms—to such an one the work may 
afford entertainment and advantage. 





——— 


ARTICLE 253. 


The Weekly Monitor ; a Series of Essays on Moral and Reit- 


gious Subjects. By a Layman. Philadelphia, printed by 
James Maxwell, 1810. 


"Tuts book is a collection of short pieces originally published 
in the Charleston Courier, and we believe in the year 1809. 
They consist of many very interesting extracts, interspersed 
with a proper portion of original matter, written with extraor- 
dinary purity and seriousness. They are the production of a 
layman, and therefore may be acceptable to many who would 
turn with aversion from a volume of sermons, or from the 
precepts of a professed ecclesiastick. What we have read 
in this volume is excellent, and we presume that what we have 
not read is equally good. Would to God there were many 
men of taste, learning and piety, who, though not called to the 
labours of the pulpit, were at once willing and able to produce 
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such useful periodical works as this. We dismiss the book 
with the following extract, and with the expression of our ar- 
dent wish that a work at once so serious in its design, so ca- 
tholick in iis spirit, and correct in its literary execution, may 
be perused with the temper which it is calculated to inspire, 


and especiaily with the seriousness which the subjects it dis- 
cusses demand. 


**'l'o every one who bears the name of Christ, and is careful not to dis- 
honour the name which he bears: to the candid deist, who is honest in 
his doubts, and sincere in his inquiries after truth; to him, who has 
proved the instability of worldly gratifications, and is anxious to rest his 
hopes on some better foundation ; to all, who are neither so blind as not 
to perceive the weakness and dependence of man, nor so unwise as to 
decline the support and protection of God ;—the Monitor affectionately 
dedicates the following esgays. 

“ He is not vain enough to imagine, that these pages contain a single 
precept, which has not been a thousand times inculcated, or a single posi- 
tion, which has not been a thousand times proved; but he knows that 
mankind err more through forgetfulness, than ignorance of their duty ; 
and, in times like the present he believes, that the awful obligations of 
religion cannot be too frequently enforced. 

‘** He, who shall take up this volume, in the hope of cherishing the pe- 
culiar prejudices of a sect, of triumphing over the errours of an opponent, 
or of gratifying his taste for disputation, will be disappointed. ‘The wri- 
ter is not conscious of desiring any triumph, but that of truth ; of defend- 
ing any cause but that of christianity ; but, leaving the barren field of 
controversy and idle speculation to others, he has laboured to diffuse those 
eternal principles, which have received the concurring sanction of reason 
and revelation. His aim has been, not to perplex but to illustrate; not to 
dazzle, but to warm ; not to be admired, but to be understood; not to 
ivritate the passions, but to sooth and regulate them; not to play round 
the imagination, but to purify and mend the heart. 

‘«¢ But he is sensible that his offering is full of imperfections, and comes 
far short of what he could have wished to present to the publick. He 
feels that he will stand in need of, and hopes to receive their indulgence, 
while he trusts, that the motives of the work will partly compensate the 
deficiencies of its execution. The good of his readers has been his main 
ebject, and their improvement in virtue will be his best reward.” 
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ARTICLE 24. 


An. Essay on the Law of Patents for new Inventions, with an Api- 
jrendizx, containing the French Patent Law, forms, &c. By 
Lhomas G. Fessenden, Attorney at Law. “ As the West Indies 
had never been discovered without the discovery of the mariner’s 
needle ; so it cannot seem strange if sciences be no farther deve- 
loped, if the art itself of invention and discovery be fiassed over.’’ 


Bacon. Charlestown, printed by S. T. Armstrong, 1810. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


ot 


Tus essay furnishes a very respectable account of the law of 
patents; and, on perusing this litthe volume, we can find no 
reasonable ground of complaint against the author, for material 
omissions, or any incorrectness in method of style. 

Perhaps in no country so great favour has been shewn to-in- 
ventors, as in our own. Patentees have sprung up like mush- 
rooms; and, although we would not throw any unwarrantable 
obstruction in the way of that class of mankind, who are ealled 
by Mr. Fessenden, men of “ inventive ingenuity,” yet we es- 
teem it an injury to. society, and a negative insult upon real 
merit, to deal out patents indiscriminately to all who apply for 
them, and for every unimportant innovation. 

We are happy in paying proper notice to publications which 
may contribute, in any degree, to bring this subject, before so 
vague and little understood, within any thing like use. 

The work is commenced with an introduction rather tos 
formal and elaborate for the compass of this litde volume. 

To any person, who is desireus of obtaining information on 
the patent law of the United States, we Meartily recommend 


the perusal of the “ Essay on the Law of Patents,” by Mr. 
Fessenden. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 


Report on the Progress of the French Language and Literature, 
Jrom the Epoch of the French Revolution, (1789) to the Year 

1808, made by a Commission of the Institute of France, by or- 
der of the Emperor Napoleon. 


(Continued from page 141.) 


Amonesr the panegyrists, M. de Boufflers, M. Francois de 
Neufchateau, M. Cuvier, Portalis, have been distinguished by 
the brilliancy and facility of their style; and the eulogium of 
Marmontel, a work of great merit, which philosophy and friend- 
ship dictated to M. Morellet, appears in particular to have been 
heard with uniform pleasure throughout. Finally, as it is im- 
possible to quote all, a multitude of productions are sufficient 
securities to us, that this species of writing will resume the 
useful influence which it formerly possessed ;\as well in the 
French Academy, as in the Academy of Sciences; where 
more than one celebrated author, a member of both societies, 
preserved between their different studies that union, which 
renders sciences, more generally useful, and gives to literature 
a more extensive direction. 

The important branch of history, Sire, will long engage our 
attention. Not that we pretend to rescue from oblivion, a mass 
of private memoirs of the French revolution. Defective in 
point of style, containing besides only pleadings in favour of 
the different partie they belong to the class of polemick writ- 
ings, and we shall discard them indiscriminately. We shall, 
however, have to give an account of a great number of works. 
In one, M. Castera, describes an empress, who shone thirty 
years on the throne of Peter the Great. In another, M. de Se- 
gur, in drawing a political view of Europe, during a tempes- 
tuous period, communicates to his style the luminousness of 
his opinions. We shall display the merit of an Abstract of the 
History of France, a work of M. de Thouret, one of the mem- 
bers of the Constituent Assembly. The period furnishes us 
with another superior work, at least for the great qualities of 
the art of writing. Rulhiere, an academician, now no more, 
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has related the memorable events of the last century, in those 
regions, Sire, where your Majesty, accompanied by victory, 
has dictated a glorious peace. Although this posthumous 
work reinains incomplete, we shall discover, in every part of 
it, the stamp of a genius improved by labour, and at times un- 
commonly splendid. We shall not forget an interesting pub- 
lication of M. de Beausset: the life of that immortal pre- 
late, who enriched our language by Telemachus, combined 
eloquence, religion, philosophy, and was at the same time sim- 
ple in his genius, his piety, and his virtue. 

Voyages and travels form a part of history. We shall fol- 
low through North America, the steps of M. de Volney, who 
formerly, in traversing Egypt and Syria, wrote one of the finest 
works of the eighteenth century, and a master-piece of its kind. 
Able men have collected the annals of the sciences, or drawn 
a faithful view of human opinions. M. Naigeon, completing 
the great labour commenced by Diderot, describes the lumi- 
nous progress of ancient and modern philosophy: M. Bossut, 
interests by his diction, in the History of Mathematicks: with 
M. de Volney, eloquent Reason interrogates ruins, accumulat- 
ed during forty centuries: with M. Dupuis, a judicious Eru- 
dition searches for the common origin of religious traditions. 
Here we find again, a profound and rapid sketch of the pro- 
gress of the human mind, the last work, and nearly the last sigh 
of Condorcet, a will made by a sage in favour of humanity. 

Before the art of writing was applied amongst us to the his- 
tory of the sciences, it was known to what an elevation it could 


attain, even in the sciences the object of which is the study of 


nature. Buffon had taught it; and we shall have an occasion 
to remark, how well his worthy continuator, M. de Lacepede, 
has benefited by the lessons of so great a master, We shall 
see Lavoisier, and Fourcroy diffusing over chemistry that 
clearness, which is the first quality of style, and the most ne- 
cessary for instruction. We shall next examine whether the 
theories, relative to the different arts of imitation, do not offer 
in the same light very remarkable improvements. Our re- 
searches will not be fruitless. We shall remark particularly, 
with what ease and elegance M. Gretry has treated the musi- 
cal art, which he has long honoured by compositions, the me- 
lody and truth of which can never become obsolete. 
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We shall not proceed to poetry without taking a rapid view 
of novels, a kind of writing which resembles history, by the re- 
cital of events; the epick by an action wholly, or partly fabu- 
lous; tragedy by the passions, comedy by the representations 
of society. We shall not notice a heap of frivolous composi- 
tions of no character; but we shall appreciate the wit and ta- 
lents Of several ladies, who follow with distinction the steps of 
the illustrious female, to whom we are indebted for the Prin- 
cess of Cleves. We shall remark Atala, the ornament of a 
considerable work, in which M. de Chateaubriant illustrates 
the Genius of Christianity. As early as the first year, we find 
the best, the most moral, and the shortest of. the novels of the 
whole period, the Indian Cottage, in which one of our great 
surviving writers, M. Bernardin de Saint Pierre, has united, as 
in his other works, the art of painting by expression, the art of 
pleasing the ear by the musick of speech, with the supreme art 
of adorning philosophy by the graces. 

Poetry will first present to us the eminent and sublime spe- 
cies consecrated Sire, to celebrate the men who form the des- 
tiny of nations, the heroick poem. The poets capable of at- 
taining the Epop€ée, are not less rare than the men worthy of 
being adopted by it. Five master-pieces only produced within 
thirty centuries, are a sufficient proof of it. If within the pe- 
riod which we have to consider, we perceive scarcely one lau- 
dable, but defective attempt, the Helvetians we may indulge in 
higher expectations, warranted by the poetical talents of M. de 
Fontanes, who now shines as an orator at the head of the legis- 
lative body. In proceeding to the Hero-comick poem, we shall 
not forget the extreme circumspection necessary, in certain 
subjects, and at the same time to pay the tribute of praise just- 
ly due to one of our best poets, M. de Parny. After original 
compositions, follow imitations and translations, in verse, of 
some celebrated epick poems. Amongst the imitatcrs, M. Par- 
ceval de Grandmaison, to whom we are indebted for the Epick 
Amours, and M. Luce de Lancival, author of Achilles at Scy- 
ros, must be distinguished from the crowd: but translations of 
the greatest merit will more particularly engage our attention. 
Virgil and Milton themselves seem to speak our language ; 

and, thanks to a living classick; thanks also to Monsieur de 
Saint Ange, an able and laborious translator of Ovid; we shall 
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have the pleasure of observing, that in this respect, the present 
period is superior to every other. Until now, at least, in works 
of such importance, the difficult art of conquering the beauties 


of foreign poetry, and of translating genius by talent, had not 
been carried so far. | 


In didactick poetry, it is also to M. Delille that.the period is 
indebted for its fecundity. He has diffused through three ori- 
ginal poems, the same richness of style which he had display- 
ed in translating the Aniad, and Paradise Lost. The poem on 
the Imagination, would particularly be a sufficient foundation, 
upon which to establish a high renown. M. Esmenard, M. 
Castel, and some others come next; deserving of praise, but 
far behind their model. Lebrun alone, would have been equal 

*o the competition with M. Delille, if he had finished his poem 
on Nature; of which some fragments, of superior merit, re- 
main. Without a rival in the Ode, Lebrun obtained harmo- 
nious sounds from the Pindarick lyre, so rebellious to vulgar 
poets; and we shall remark, Sire, that his last notes were con- 
secrated to your triumphs; he was worthy to celebrate them. 

M. Daru the translator of Horace, has, in that difficult un- 
dertaking, displayed a pure taste, a flexible mind, a profound 
study of the resources of our versification. Erotick poetry, is 
honoured by M. de Parny, by M. de Boufflers. Poets, whom 
we shall find again with lustre on the French stage, already 
present themselves under brilliant and various forms: M. Du- 
cis, In the Epistle; M. Arnault, in the Apologue; M. An- 
drieux, in tales; M. Legouvé, M. Raynouard, in short poems 
of a serious and philosophical kind. After these experienced 
authors, we observe some rising talents now forming, which 
afford more than hopes. During two successive years, M. Mil- 
levoie, distinguished for the elegance of his style, has obtained 
the prize of poetry. M. Victorin Fabre, still younger, has me- 
rited, during two years successively, an honourable distinction. 
Several, whom it is now impossible to name, will not be forgot- 
ten in our work, where we shall avoid severity: persuaded, 
that in literature, as in every thing else, indulgence approaches 
nearer to justice. 

Here is presented to your Majesty’s view, dramatick poet- 
ry; the two kinds of which had so much influence on our lan- 
guage, our whole literature, and the national manners. In tra- 
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gedy, appears first M. Ducis, an inventor, even when he imi- 
tates; inimitable when he gives language to filial piety, a poet 
deservedly celebrated, and whose pathetick genius has temper- 
ed the gloomy terrour of the English stage. Competitors, 
worthy of each other, come next: M. Arnault, so noble in Ma- 
rius, so tragick in the Venetians; M. Legouvé, whose Death 
of Abel presents an elegant imitation of Gesner, and who dis- 
played great energy in Epicharis ; M. Lemercier, who in Aga- 
memnon so ably blended together the beauties of Eschylus and 
Seneca; lastly, M. Raynouard; who rendered so brilliant an 
homage to victims honoured by the regrets of history. We 
shall notice the interesting scenes of the Joseph of M. Baour 
Lormian, and the estimable parts of Mr. de Murville’s Abde- 
lasis.* We must not omit a few reflections. The good tragick 
compositions of the period cannot be reproached with the mul- 
tiplicity of incidents, the profusion of subordinate personages, 
useless episodes, the insipidity of eligiack scenes. In all, the 
action is simple, and almost always severe. The progress of 
the poets is not timid. Without violating the ancient rules, 
they have obtained new effects. Upon the whole, they have 
preserved the philosophical character impressed on tragedy, 
by the finest genius of the last century; by following whose 
steps, the greater part have opened to themselves the various 
routes of modern history ; an immense career, which promises 
for a long time, new palms to the poets capable of pursuing it. 

In proceeding to comedy, we find as early as the first years, 
the pretty little piece, the Convent, by M. Laujon; the Greek 
Menechms, by M. Cailhava, an entertaining and well-conduct- 
ed comedy of Intrigue ; a work elegantly versified, the Pamela 
of Mr. Francois; a copy of that of M. Goldoni, but a copy su- 
perior to the original. Two, Fabre d’Eglantine, and Colin 
d’Harleville, competitors experienced in contending with each 
other, enrich the higher order of comedy. The one by forcibly 
pourtraying impassible egotism, and impassioned virtue ; the 
other in representing, with strongly comick truth, the incon- 
veniences of a protracted celibacy. M. Andrieux, shines in the 
same rank, by a pleasing vivacity, graceful and interesting de- 


* In obedience to the class of French literature, Mr. Chenier is here 
named. His tragedy of Fenelon has succeeded ; protected by the memory 
of a great man. 
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tails, and the uninterrupted charm of his style. A fertile imagi- 
nation, an unaffected gaiety, an original portraiture of manners, 
have secured the success of M.) Picard. Not less gay, and 
nearly as fertile, M. Duval is. partly entitled to the same com- 
mendations. The purity of diction is esteemed in some es- 
says of M. Roger. Here we point out an improvement, the 
merit of which is due to the principal. writers, whom we have 
just named ; perhaps also to the change which has taken place 
in our manners. During the whole period, the comedies wor- 
thy of notice preserve no traces.of that jargon, which was so 
long in vogue. To gucceed, it was found necessary to be na- 
tural. The pedantick, prudish style, the false wit, the affected 
tone, which had been introduced on the comick stage, by au- 
thors more refined than ingenious, have been entirely banished. 

In the drama, a defective species of composition, but sus- 
ceptible of beauties, we distinguish Beaumarchais, whom his 
comedies and his memoirs, had already rendered celebrated. 
M. Monvel, an author who has deservedly obtained numerous 
successes, and one of our greatest performers; M. Bouilli, 


whose pieces breathe that interest which excellent morality: 


inspires. On the theatre, rendered illustrious by Quinault, are 
to be remarked M. Guillard, and M. Hoffman; more recently, 
M. Esmenard, and M. Joui: on the other lyrick scene, M. 
Hoffman, again, M. Monvel, M. Marsolier, M. Duval. After 
having done justice to some pleasing productions, compelled 


however to renew some opinions of Voltaire, and to observe. 


what he had foreseen and dreaded, the influence of the comick 
opera on the general taste of the spectators, we shall endeavour, 
in consequence of that observation, to inquire into the means 
of supporting, of augmenting, if possible, the splendour of .the 
French Theatre ; where the dramatick art essentially resides. 
Your Majesty, is pleased benevolently.to attend to this art, as 
beautiful, as it is difficult ; and it is more easy than ever to per- 
ceive, of what importance it may. become, when your soul, in 
unison with that of Corneille, applauds the conceptions of that 
man of genius, whose natural language was sublime, and who 
forced heroes to weep. 

In finishing, Sire, a vast view, of which want of time now 
permits us only to present to your Majesty an incomplete, but 
at least a faithful sketch, general considerations on the whole 
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period will detain us a moment. Science and literature are 
affected by those profound convulsions, which shake and de- 
compose nations grown old, until a powerful genius appears to 
tranquillize and invigorate them. We shall follow in the va- 
rious parts of the art of writing the effects of the universal mo- 
tion. We shall inguire what influence the eighteenth century 
had over the period, and what influence the period itself may, 
in its turn, have upon futurity. We have insinuated, and we 
shall prove that it deserves a profound examination. In vain 
do the enemies of all knowledge, proscribing the illustrious 
memory of a philosophick age, daily anngunce ashameful de- 
cline, which they would effect, if their clamours could reduce 
merit to silence; and which would be demonstrated, if they 
had exclusively the privilege of writing. It will be easy to 
confound these slanderous assertions, calculated to deceive 
credulous foreigners. No, Sire, so strange a catastrophe has 
not happened: France, aggrandized by your Majesty, is not ° 
become barren in talents. We shall collect and lay before 
you, the present elements of that French literature, of which 
invidious ignorance reviled at every period both the master- 
pieces and the classicks; but which was at all times honoura- 
ble, and even now, notwithstanding its great losses, continues 
to be, in every respect, the first literature in Europe. 


FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


LEIPZIG FAIR. 
Leipzig, May 19, 1810. 


'T ue Fair of the present year, now holding at this place, of- 
fers an unusual variety of new and interesting literary produc- 
tions. Among which are particularly noticed the following 
works. 

History.—The Universal History, by the late John de Mul- 
ler, published by his brother, in three volumes. A truly clas- 
sical work, worthy: of the author of the History of Switzerland. 
History of the Italian Republicks of the middle age, by S. de 
Sismondi; a continuation. History of the Christian Religion, 
by Count Frederick Stolberg. History of Austria, Spain, and 
Portugal, by Professor Galetti, of Gotha. History of the Spa- 
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niards, ancient and modern, by Mr.Sessler. Nestor, the Rus- 
sian Annalist. Three volumes of ‘the German translation of 
this work, which is in the ancient Slavonian language, had 
been already published by the late. Mr. Shloetzer. The fourth 
volume now appears after his decease. The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the late Mr. Schrock, is continued by Mr. Tzscherner. 

Geografihy and Statisticks.—Description of Australia, the 
fifth quarter of the world, I suppose New Holland. Essays, 
Geographical and Political, upon the East Indies, both by Mr. 
Zimmermann, of Brunswick. Compendium of Cosmography 
and Statisticks, by Mr. Lichtenstein, of Vienna. 

Philosophy.—A New System of the Doctrine of Sciences, by 
Mr. Fichte, of Berlin. History of Philosophy, in continuation, 
by Mr. Tennemann. Hermes, or a System of Nature and So- 
ciety, by Mr. Buchholz, of Berlin. A System of Philosophical 
Theory, by Mr. Krug, of Koénigsberg. 

Theology.—New Sermons, by Mr. Reinhard, of Dresden. 

Jurisprudence.—General View of Jurisprudence in Germa- 
ny, by Mr. Souerbach, of Landshut. 

Medical, Science—-The Pathology of Contagious Diseases, 
by Mr. Batz. 

Sciences —Natural History, by Cromé. System of Astrono- 
my, by Bohnenberger. Technical Dictionary, by Mr. Herm- 
staedt. Compendium of Natural Philosophy, by Mr. Parrot. 
Theory of Colours, by Goethe, the author of Werter. 

Philology.—Commentary upon the New Testament, by 
Griesbach. Translation of Plato, by Schleusermacher, in con- 
tinuation, _ 

General Literature,—Mithridates, by Mr. Vater, of Konigs- 
berg, in continuation. Dictionary of the German Language, 
by Mr. Campe, of Brunswick. Dictionary of Artists, by Mr. 
Fussli, of Zurich. Dictionary of German Authors deceased 
since 1740, by Mr. Mensel, of Erlangen. History of Litera- 
ture, by Mr. Eichhorn, of Gottingen. History of Poetry, by 
Bonterweck. .History of Painting in Italy, by Mr. Riepen- 
hausen. And finally, a Treatise “ On the Influence and effects 
of the preyailing spirit of the present times upon the higher 
classes of society in Germany,” by Mr. Brandes, of Hanover, 
one of the best. writers of Germany. 
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Extract of'a Letter from a learned German, to his Correspondent in Botton, dated 
$1 July, 1810, 


German literature, though under great restrictions and du- 
rance is not at a stand. J mention only such books as have 
been published this year ; those in Latin I shall mark with an 
asterisk. 

Divinity about 140. Among them Henke’s Abridgment of 
his Church History, continued by Professor Vater, now at K6- 
nigsberg. The large work in 6 vols. 8vo. of the deceased Ab- 
bot Henke, /as¢ professor of divinity at Helmstadt (a now re- 
duced university) is the best extant. Oberthiir, Anthropology 
of the Bible, 4th and last volume. The author, an amiable and 
very learned Roman Catholic, was professor at Wurtzburg, 
but has been laid aside on account of his superiour talents and 
tolerance. *Matthai Nove Ecloge ex Joh. Chrysostomo, pub- 
lished at Moscow, by a Jearned German. Wezsthéider, (a 
young divine, transferred from the reduced university of 

to Halle) New Translation and Commentary on Paul’s 
Epistles (the lesser ones) vol.1. Reinhard’s Theological Mo- 
rals, vol. 4. the best now published ; by the first and most elo- 
quent preacher at Dresden. His New Sermons, vol. 1. excel- 
lent. *Rosenmiiller, Scholiain V.T. Part 6. v. 2. an excel- 
lent but very dear work. The Old Testament newly translat- 
ed, by Augustt and Vater, vol. 3. The New Testament trans- 
lated by the brothers Van Ess, (two Roman Catholics of very 
sober principles and much learning) ed. 2d. *Testamentum 
Novum, Editionis Koppiang, vol. ix. continuavit Dr. Pott, (now 
translated from Helmstadt to Halle) ed. 2d. tle annotations 
are in the manner of the best editions of Greek Classics. Va- 
ter’s Translation and Commentaries on the prophet Amos,'with 
the Hebrew and LXX. His Synchronistical Tables of Church 
History, ed. 2d. There are about as many others which are 
valuable, many indifferent. lew of the much diminished inno- 
vators, mystical ordeistical. These never prevailed much, as 
dréamt of by the now forgotten Barruel and Robison, whose 
works early translated into German, and though never sup- 
ptessed, but to be seen in every bookseller’s shop, were quite 
disregarded even by the abettors of old orthodoxy. 
Law Books, about 48 ; the best on the Code Napoleon. 
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Medical Books, about 100. Among them some very valua- 
ble, but also many of the new sects in Physick, which are rise 
ing daily and falling. Many translations from the English and 
French. * Benedict de pupille artificiatis conformatione. * Hil- 
debrand ratio medendi in Schola practicA Vindobonensi. vol. i, 
much praised.—The same on Typhus. * SOmmering Icones Ore 
ganorum Olfacttis. Excellent. Completes his set on the Or- 
gans of Sense. *Sfrengel Institutiones Medicae, vol. ii. a 
large work ; begun only. Jéry practical work on healing crooke 
ed bones and back-bones—much esteemed. Rosenmiiller’e 
Surgical and Anatomical delineations, No. 8. large folio, &c. 

Philosophical Books, 48. The modern sects begin to sink, 
and much is written against them. They contributed design- 
edly to debase Kantianism, and have in some respects suc- 
ceeded, but experience a greater defeat—discordia dilabuntur, 
Jacob’s Experimental Psychology,-4th ed. Konig’s Theoreti- 
cal Phil. T. 3 and last. Carus’s posthumous works, vol. vii, 
Koppen’s Darfletting der Philosophie, are perhaps the best of 
the unsectarian authors, 

On Education and for the us2 of Children, 96 books ; many 
concerning Pestalozzi’s much over rated method of teaching 
the first elements, 

Natural History, Chemistry, Nat. Philos. 100 books. Among 
them some very good ones; as *Ancharit Lichenographia, 
with coloured prints, 4to. 10 dolls, Blumenbach Delineations 
of Natural Productions, 10 Nos. Buffon’s Birds, with colour- 
ed prints, much enlarged, vol. 35. *Flugge’s (a young doctor 
at Hamburgh, who is establishing there an excellent botanical 
garden). Monographiae Graminum, P, 1, *Gyllenthal Insecta 
Suecica, P..1. Hayne, Description of Economical and Tech- 
ni¢al Plants, v. 1. *Continuatio Florae Danicae, vol. viii. fo- 
lion a precious, masterly work. Natural Hist. of German 
Birds; a very splendid work, large folio, 17th part. Ramdohr’s 
Anatomy ‘of Insects. Schreber’s Description of Grapes, vol. 2. 
fol. 30. dolls. *Wéildenow, Species plantarum, vol. vi. Ejusd, 
Elements of Bot. 5th ed. Xlaproth’s Chemical Dict. vol. 5th, 
*Hortus botanicus Viodobonensis Jacguini, a rather cheaper 
edition than the first, which costs about 400 dollars. 

Technical Works, 110. Among them Sonnerschmid’s (once 
inspecter of the mines in Mexico) Description of the Amalga- 
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mation used there. TZhaer Principles of Agriculture, 2 vols. 
4to. an excellent work. The author, though he:never was in 
England, wrote on English husbandry so exactly that the board 
of agricultute in England sent him, by Mr. Sinclair, a patent 
as associate member of the Agricultural Society. He is a 
physician, but has now established a practical academy of 
hysbandry near Berlin. 

On Trade, \5. Bencke’s (acitizen of Hamburgh) very well 
written System of Insurance, vol. 4th. Saadfeld’s History of 
the Portuguese East India Colonies, a compendious, but very 
learned book. 

Mathematical Works, 52. Some translations. Zghelwein’s 
Perspective, 2 vols. 4to. much praised. Hérding’s (professor 
at Gottengen) New Celestial Atlas, 2 Nos. preferred by the as- 
tronomers even to Bodes’s and Von Zach’s. *Landenau, No- 
vae Tabulae Veneris. 

On the Art of War, 14. 

Geographical and Statistical, 38. Batmann’s Literature of 
Itineraries and Travels, continued. Von Humdold’s Descrip- 
tion of New Spain, in German, from his precious large work, 
which he continues with rapidity at Paris, where he now re- 
sides. I forgot Hermanrey’s and Link’s Flora Lusitanica, a 
most exact, splendid and precious work of botany, published 
at very great expense by the Count H. himself, 6 Nos. Imp. 
fol. 12 louis d’ors, coloured, or rather painted, under the 
the Count’sinspection. Von Zimmerman’s Description of Aus- 
tralia (the South Sea islands) considered as the best now to be 
found. 

Travels, 24. Many Translations, Collections, &c. byt also, 
Konsastern’s Voyage round the World; in 1803-6, -vol? 1}. 
printed in German, at Petersburg, 4to. 9 dolls. Humbold’s 
Travels, continued, with his Atlas of New Spain (in-French). 

History. Busch’s, late professor at Hamburgh, History’of 
the three last centuries, continued to 1810, by .dMr. Bre- 
dow, ed. 4th. a valuable book. AHeeren, Book ofi the same 
kind, with a history of the colonies ; short, but exact and prag-, 
matical. Dupfiold’s Life of Charlemaign. Wilken, German 
History, vol. 1. apragmatical history of the nation, not of empe- 
rors, and of the constitution. Zichhorn, History of Literature, 
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v. 3,4, 5. Heinrich, History of England. This author, whe 
died lately, wrote a very valuable History of Germany, its con- 
stitution, culture of mind, arts, in 9 vols. 8vo. John V. Miiller’s 
(who died lately, Westphalian minister of state) Universal 
History, in 24 books ; classical, but not finished. Rih’s His- 
tory of Sweden, vol. 4. much esteemed. Bredow’s Chronolo- 
sical tables of civil and literary History, ed. 3. fol. 

Novels, 74. Perhaps not three worth reading. Goethe’s 
new novel called (here the MS. is illegible) is a work of ge- 
nius but not of morality. Poetry, 40. Only Jastis, Flowers 
of old Hebrew poetry, and Seume’s (the famous footpassenger, 
who in his youth fought in the Hessian troops in America, 
pressed by force) poems, are remarkable, as productions of 
real genius. Dramatical, 21. Only one volume of Kotzebue, 
the 15th. He seems exhausted. The fourth translation of 
Shakespeare, a good one, worthy of notice. Much old Ger- 
man poetry of théM™2, 13, 14th centuries is revived. 

Theory of the Fine Arts and Prints, 49. Van Meerman’s 
Translation of the Messiah, in Dutch, with superb engravings, 
preferable to all other translations. Goethe, (the poet) new 
Theory of Light and Colours, written to destroy Newton’s 
System. I dare not say with Newton’s spirit. 

Musick. A great many engraved. Among them Handel’s 
Messiah for the Harpsichord, with a German Text as made by 
Klopstock and Professor Ebeling jointly. 

Philology, 123. Fabricius Bibliotheca Graeca, volume 12th, 
published at Hamburgh, much enlarged, revised and correct- 
ed. Heyne Memosia John de Muller, the historian. The 
author is very well, asI see by a letter received from him this 
day. New editions of Apollonius Rhodius. Davie’s Cicero. 
Ciceronis Epistolae, with Schutze’s Historical Commentary. 
Herodotus by Schultz. Theocritus by Hermsdorf, with Valch- 
maer and Zoup’s notes. . Camfe’s large German Dictionary, 
vol, 4th in 4to. 6 vols. are to be printed. Herder’s works con- 
tinued, vol. 24——28. Klopstock’s Letters, and those of his fa- 
mily and friends ; genuine; but printed clandestinely. Rausch 
Repertorium Commentationum a societatibus literariis edita- 
rum. Tomus vill, 4to. a yery useful, exact work. 
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CATALOGUE, 


OF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR MARCH, 1811. 


Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura. Mart. 


a — 


NEW WORKS. 


Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society, for promoting Agriculture, con- 
taining communications On various subjects, in husbandry and rural af- 
fairs ; to which is added, at the request of the society, “Inquiries on 
Plaister of Paris.” Vol. Il. Price $3. Philadelphia ; Johnson and Warner. 

* * Road to Happiness.” By Elias R. Sabin. Price 87 1-2 cents. Bos- 
ton; E. Oliver. 

Chaplet of Comus, being a collection of anecdotes and bon mots, culled 
from the best sources of wit and humour, accessible to the compiler ; 
uniting the feast of sentiment, and festival of wit. Boston ; the Booksellers. 

* Call for scripture evidence that Christ is the “ Self existent eternal 
God.” A letter to Rev. Samuel Spring, D.D. Newburyport. By Thomas 
Worcester, A. M. pastor of a church in Salisbury, N: H. Boston; D. Mal- 
lory and Co, 

Thomas’ modern practice of Physick, exhibiting the characters, causes, 
symptoms, prognosticks, morbid appearances, and improved method of 
treating the diseases of all climates. New York ; Collins and Co. 

A narrative of Mr. Joshua Davis, an American citizen, who was press- 
ed, and served on board of six ships of the British navy. Boston; C. 
Bingham. 

Essays of Howard; or Tales of the Prison, originally printed in the 
New York Columbian, and supposed to be written by a ao who has 
been confined for sixteen years in the New York debtor’s jail. Price 50 
eents. 

* A new Universal and Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and English 
Languages, containg above fifty thousand terms and names not to be found 
in the Dictionaries of Boyer, Perry, Nugent, Focquet, or any other lexico- 
grapher. To which is added, a vast fund of other information, equally be- 
neficial and instructive, never before published in any work of this Rind. 
For the benefit of all who may consider a knowledge of either language 
an acquisition in their respective situations in life. By N. G. Dufief, au- 
thor of Nature Displayed in her mode of teaching language to man, ap- 
plied to the French language. Price $10. Boston; W. Wells. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


* Hortus Elginensis: ora catalogue of Plants, indigenous and exotick, 
cultivated in the Elgin Botanick Garden, in the vicinity of the city of New 
York, established in 1801. By David Hossack, M.D. F.L.S. Professor of 
Botany and Materia Medica, in Columbia College, Member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, &c. Second edition, enlarged. New York; 
T. and J. Swords. 1811. 

Knowledge for Infants, or a form of oral instruction for the use of pa- 
rents and teachers. By A. Lindley. Philadelphia; Johnson and Warner. 


* Such books, pamphlets, etc, as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the Boston 
Athenaenm. 
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Nature Displayed, in her mode of teaching language to man; or a new 
and infallible method of acquiring a language in the shortest time possi- 
ble, deduced from the analysis of the human mind, and consequently suit- 
ed to evéry capacity, adapted to the French. By N. G. Dutief. Third 
edition, highly improved, and much enlarged. ‘T'wo vols. 8vo. price $5. 
Boston; William Wells. 

Sermons to Children. By a Lady. With new cuts, designed and en- 
graved in Philadelphia. Philadelphia; Johnson and Warner. 

Life and character of Miss Susanna Anthony, who died at Newport, R. 
I. June 23, 1791, in the 65th year of her age, consisting chiefly in extracts 
from her writings, with some brief observations on them. Compiled by 
Samuel Hopkins, D.D. Second edition. 

A series of Letters to a man of property on the sales, purchases, leases, 
settlement, and devise of estates. By Edward Burtershaw Sugden, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. Boston; D. Mallory and Co. 

*The Sequel to’the Sketch of the denominations of the Christian 
World ; being testimonies in behalf of christian candour and unanimity ; 
by divines of the Church of England, Kirk of Scotland, and among the 
Protestant Dissenters ; to which is prefixed, an essay on the right of pri- 
vate judgment in matters of religion. By Jehn Evans, A. M. Boston. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


T. B. Wait and Co. propose to publish, by subscription, a Geographical 
and Historical View of the World: exhibiting a complete delineation of 
the natural and artificial features of each country; and a succinct narra- 
tive of the origin of the different natiens, their political revolutions, and 
progress in arts, sciences, literature, commerce, &c. The whole compris- 
ing all that is important in the geography of the globe and the history of 
mankind. By John Bigland, author of Letters on Ancient and Modern 
History, Essays on Various Subjects, &c. &c. in five volumes. 

W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. have in press, The Four Gospels, 
translated from the Greek, with Preliminary Dissertations, and Notes Cri- 
tical and Explanatory. By George Campbell, D.D. F.R.S. Edinburgh. 
Principal ef Marischal College, Aberdeen. In four volumes, 8vo. This 
work will be completed in four or five weeks, 

J. Simson and Co. of New Brunswick, N. J. propose publishing The 
History of Ancient Greece, its colonies, and conquests, from the earliest 
accounts till the division of the Macedonian empire in the east. Includ- 
ing the history of literature, philosophy, and the fine arts. By John Gil- 
hes, L.L.D. : | 








